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‘' graceful toilette is a robe of felt-color- 
ed (gray-brown) faille, with vest, scarfs, and 
bands of striped brocaded silk in blue shades, 


trimmed with fringe and knife-pleatings. 
basque opens over a Louis XV, waistcoat of the | 


crosses the perpendicular pleats of the skirt in 
the back. When one does not wish to go to the 
expense (which is generally considerable) of em- 
broidery worked directly on the dress, and conse- 


The | quently done by hand, she may substitute em- 


brocade, which is longer than the basque and its 
ball fringe trimmin . There are two Byron col- | fashionable. Some are made mixed with bells 


lars, one of the felt faille, 
falling upon another of the 
brocade. The  felt-colored 
skirt has two knife-pleat- 
ings, edged with a band of 
blue around the bottom. 
The searf aprons of the 
silk, brocade, and fringe 
trim the front breadths, 
and are gracefully draped 
behind. Straw bonnet of 
the same gray-brown shade 
as the dress, trimmed with 
the blue brocade, nodding 
brown plumes, and a pale 
yellow rose. English collar 
of linen. Pale yellow kid 
cloves. 


PARIS FASHIONS, 


[From ocr Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. ] 





N the contest between 

short dresses and long 
trains, the former have been 
victorious. They did not 
aspire to a universal reign, 
but to a division of power. 
Trained dresses undertook 
to enforce themselves at all 
hours and on all occasions, 
and this pretension was pro- 
claimed at the most inop- 
portune moment—the be- 
ginning of summer. Im- 
agine travelling costumes 
with trains, or promenades 
in the country or at the 
sea-side with a train sweep- 
ing the pebbles or catching 
in the thorns. Short dress- 
es have quickly seized the 
opportunity, and showing 
themselves indispensable, 
have been accepted for trav- 
elling and walking suits— 
in a word, for all summer 
dresses excepting full-dress 
toilettes. 

The Breton style, which 
is not yet discarded, but 
which during the summet 
will be used in every imag- 
inable manner is very ap- 
propriate for short cos- 
tumes. This consists of a 
skirt plain in front and on 
the hips, with large pleats 
in the back, and basque 
serving at the same time as 
4 wrapping. This basque 
is very long and belted, but 
not adjusted, in the back; 
it is made with a plastron, 





broidered galloons, which are set on the material, 
forming a kind of embroidery. Fringes are still 








very pretty effect. 

The fashion of colored embroidery on wool or 
silk is gaining ground. I have seen a robe d& 
chambre for the summer, designed for a young 
married lady, composed as follows: From top to 
bottom alternately a row of wide Valenciennes 
insertion and a band of plain white muslin on 
which was an embroidery of wool in very pale 


whole was set on a lining of light blue silk. This 
robe de chambre was very long, belted, but not 
adjusted in the back, and loose-fitting and straight 
in front. Small cap to match; that is to say, a 
foundation of white muslin, embroidered like the 
dress, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace. I 
mentioned in my last letter the favor in which 
this kind of embroidery is held; this favor has 
steadily increased. It is 
worked on silk gauze for 
draperies of very elegant 
dresses, and on white cash- 
mere for small shawls, 
fichus, or mantelets, all of 
which are very tight across 
the shoulders and on the 
bust, and in general tied in 
front. We even see thie old- 
fashioned India cashmere 
scarfs which have descend- 
ed in a direct line from 
our grandmothers or great- 
grandmothers, and which 
are adapted to the present 
taste by drawing them tight 
over the bust and tying 
them in front. As to the 
fichus, they are innumer- 
able, made of muslin, French 
lace (a new lace resembling 
blonde somewhat), cash- 
mere, crépe de Chine, and 
gauze of all kinds. The 
present fashion only im- 
poses the obligation of 
stretching on the figure all 
the garments which one 
wears, without concerning 
itself with the shape of these 
garments, one might say. 
The skirt, tue polonaise— 
every thing—is worn close- 
fitting on the figure, and very 
smooth in the front and in 
the back; and all orna- 
ments on the sides of the 
back, such as bows of rib- 
bon, scarfs, ete., are placed 
lower down. In speaking 
of wool embroideries, I have 
omitted to mention their use 
for summer bonnets and for 
hats for the sea-side and the 
country, some of very fine 
straw, and others of white 
muslin, all embroidered with 
fine wool, the embroidery al- 
ways representing flowers. 
This is the fancy of the mo- 
ment, which is destined to 
be ephemeral. 

Lingerie is in the course 
of a transformation. <A 
fashion is on tvial this spring 
which will be fully devel- 
oped next winter. I refer 
to the broad collars and 
deep cuffs worn no longer 
on the arm, but over the 
sleeve. The deep cuff re- 
quires a sleeve tight-fitting 
and buttoned at the wrist, 
which is very warm, and 
consequently irreconcilable 





3 of course, as this is the dis- with the temperature of 
: tinctive feature of the Breton summer. Still I repeat bees 

costume. The plastron is we must expect to see this 

chorter than the sides of the fashion of A month’s dura- 

basque, rounded on the un- . tion re-appear in the fall, 
j der edge, and flowing; that wr and produce great extrava- 
i is to say, the fronts of the gance in laces. At present 
H corsage are not adjusted to collars are made rather 
4 the figure. This style is con- broad, of double white ba- 
4 sidered especially adapted tiste, trimmed with lace— 





to sultry weather. These 
suits will be made of plain 
wool, beige or gray, em- 
broidered with red and blue 
worsted, and trimmed with 
strings of white pearl or ox- 
idized silver buttons. The 
embroidery trims the out- 
lines of the basque, the top 
and bottom of the plastron, 


VISITING TOILETTE. 





blue and white, rose and 
white, red and white, or 
écru, white, and red, accord- 
ing to the toilette. These 
collars are finished in front 
with a hbavette to match. 
There are also linen collars, 
round in the back, with 
points in front, which are 
called Cavalier collars, their 
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shape recalling the collars seen in portraits of 
Charles I. These linen collars are trimmed with 
fine guipure Jace in close designs, and are all 
white. 

The Breton costume opens a whole mine of in- 
vention to a fertile and tasteful fancy, as may be 
seen from the following original toilette: Very 
long skirt of copper red faille; Breton polonaise, 
that is to say, with a plastron from top to bottom, 
rounded on the under edge, and made of armure 
silk, with fine pale blue and copper red stripes. 
This plastron was gathered horizontally its entire 
length at intervals of two inches. The polonaise 
opening over this plastron was entirely of white 
lace. The plastron was edged with fringe to match, 
while the edge of the polonaise was trimmed only 
with the points formed of the lace. 

For travelling and sea-side costumes rather 
thick materials will be used, manufactured in 
such a manner that the edges of the polonaise 
are raveled out to form a fringe. This style of 
fringe, moreover, is employed for several details, 
The lengthwise edges of ribbons are raveled out 
to form a trimming resembling a feather border. 
which is used on bonnets, paletots, and mantelets. 
Bonnet strings are also raveled out in this man- 
ner, as well as ribbons for trimming fichus and 
for cravat bows. 

Shepherdess bonnets with broad brims will be 
worn exclusively 1n the country. The other bon- 
nets designed for city wear are extremely varied 
as to their trimmings, but their shape (like the 
whole toilette) may be summed up in the word 
tight. To be in the fashion, the bonnet must 
cling to the head. It may extend itself in height, 
however, in proportion that it is limited in width, 
All the fruits of the orchard, and even the ma- 
jority of vegetables of the kitchen-garden, trim 
the summer bonnets. Moderate individuals will 
content themselves with flowers for trimming 
their bonnets ; parasols, fichus, and shoes are 
trimmed with clusters of flowers, which seem flung 
rather than fastened on the place assigned them. 

EmMetine RayMonp. 





THREE DESTINIES. 
Turee roses nod and talk 
Across a garden walk; 

One, lifting up her head, 
Clad all in damask red, 
Cries, gayly, in her pride, 
“To-night, full far and wide, 
My beauty shall be seen, 
Adorning Beauty’s queen.” 





“And I,” the blush-rose cries, 
“Shall be the envied prize 

A lover shall convey, 

Before the end of day, 

Unto a maiden fair, 

And she will kiss and wear 
My blushes in her breast ; 
There I shall sleep and rest.” 
“And J” the white rose sighs— 
“Before the sunshine dies, 

I shall lie hid from sight 
Within a grave’s dark night; 
But not in vain my bloom, 

If I have cheered the gloom, 
Or helped to soothe and bless 
A mourner’s loneliness.” 
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Ie Cut Paper Patterns of the new and grace- 
ful Princesse Wrapper, illustrated on page 396 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
« eipt of Tiventy-five Cents. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 399. 


TSH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Riding-Habits ; Sum- 
mer FTouse, Walking, and Visiting Dresses ; 
Wrappers, Bathing Suits, Lingerie, etc.; Boys’ 
and Girls’ Suits; Infants’ Robes ; Children’s 
Hats, Coats, etc. ; Walking and Bathing Shoes, 
Bathing Utensils, Portmanteaus, Embroidery 
Patterns, ete. etc. Both Serial Stories will be 
continued, and the Number will comprise a choice 
variety of literary and artistic attractions. 








tS The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for June 16 contains two pictures re- 
lating to the war in the East,and a page of Hud- 
son Bay sketches. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT twill be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fune 23. 





FLETCHER HARPER. 


UR beloved chief is no more. On the 

29th of May, at four o’clock on a love- 
ly spring morning, FLETCHER HARPER, the 
senior member of the firm of HARPER & 
BROTHERS, and the last survivor of the re- 
markable quartette of men who founded this 
house sixty years ago, expired amidst the 
regrets of the whole community. His death 
was no ordinary loss, but rather that of the 





head of a clan, or the patriarch of a tribe, 
which leaves a host of mourning followers 
bereft of their natural leader. Without 
trenching on the sanctity of domestic grief, 
which it is permitted to none to invade, it 
may be truly said that in the great hive of 
human industry of which he was so long 
the head, there is not one who does not feel 
his decease a personal calamity, or lament 
for the kindly voice that is hushed forever. 

FLETCHER HARPER was a born ruler. In 
his grasp of mind, acute perception, daring, 
energy, and sagacity, he was truly Napo- 
leonic. In any circumstances, he would 
have found his level as a king of men. His 
administrative and organizing faculties 
were of the highest order. In war, he 
would have been a brilliant general; in 
peace, a superb statesman or governor. He 
saw the end to be attained at a glance, as 
well as the means by which to reach it, and 
never hesitated as to the course to pursue. 
With his keen insight of character, he read- 
ily chose the instruments to carry out his 
designs, and adapted them to his needs. 
Reticent and inscrutable as he was in some 
moods, his apparent inflexibility was tem- 
pered by a rare charm and courtesy of man- 
ner, which, joined with his great kindliness 
of heart, endeared him to all who knew 
him. Like most natural leaders, he was 
gifted with wonderful personal magnetism, 
which stimulated his followers to enthusi- 
asm, and inspired them with a warm affec- 
tion which made their work a labor of love. 
Then his was a heart of gold. To his 
friends his fidelity was unbounded. In the 
highest degree he possessed the family trait 
of integrity. His first question on begin- 
ning an enterprise was not, “ Will it pay ?” 
but, “Is it right?” and no worldly advan- 
tage could have tempted him to do aught 
that his conscience disapproved. He was 
very generous, and gave freely to public 
and private charities. Withal, he was ex- 
ceedingly genial, and had a quick sense of 
humor. There was nothing that was base 
or ignoble in his nature. He was, more- 
over, the most modest and unaffected of 
men, never posing for admiration, or setting 
himself up on an imaginary pedestal above 
his fellows. He was, like his brothers, a life- 
long and fervent Methodist, and at the time 
of his death was a member of St. Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in New York. 
His tastes were extremely domestic. Out- 
side of his business, his best recreation was 
found in home amusements, in the midst of 
his devoted family. He was fond of travel, 
frequently visited Europe, and at one time 
made an extended tour in the East. 

An excellent portrait of FLETCHER HarR- 
PER appears in the current number of Har- 
per’s Weekly. In the absence of one in the 
Bazar, we may be permitted to sketch his 
personal appearance briefly. He was some- 
what above the middle height, with a well- 
built frame, and an unusually large head, 
of remarkable symmetry, with soft curling 
chestnut hair, lightly tinged with gray. 
He had a high forehead, heavy gray eye- 
brows, overhanging keen blue eyes with a 
merry twinkle, a straight, well-shaped nose, 
a fair and ruddy complexion of singular 
brillianey, auburn side whiskers, and a fine- 
ly cut, tlexible mouth, of great beauty, which 
was susceptible of an expression of almost 
Rhadamanthine firmness. 

The Bazar, the youngest of the Harrer 
periodicals, was peculiarly FLETCHER HAR- 
PER’s own enterprise. When, in 1867, he con- 
ceived the novel idea of a first-class combina- 
tion fashion and family journal, to be pub- 
lished weekly, his brothers were inditterent 
to the undertaking. He felt so sure of its 
success that he proposed, if the others were 
willing, to undertake it alone. “No,” said 
JOHN HARPER, “ we have never done any 
thing separately. We won’t make this an 
exception. I think brother FLETCHER shall 
have his way, and we will start the Bazar.” 
The new journal justified his prevision by 
achieving, it is said, the most rapid journal- 
istic success on record. The Weekly also 
originated with him; the Magazine was first 
projected by JAMES HaRPER. He took the 
liveliest interest in all the periodicals, re- 
vising the proofs and superintending every 
detail, being, in point of fact, the general 
editor-in-chief, although he persisted in dis- 
claiming literary ability. Long after the 
Bazar was founded, it was his habit to pay 
a daily visit to the editorial rooms; and 
these few moments, full of wise counsels 
and friendly suggestions, served to brighten 
the whole day to the writer of these lines. 
At the death of his beloved brother WESLEY, 
between whom and himself there existed as 
true and tender a friendship as that of Da- 
vip and JONATHAN, his interest in business 
began to flag, and the visits became inter- 
mittent. Two years ago, when his brother 
JOHN died, and he was left alone, he laid 
down the reins, and, leaving affairs in the 
hands of “the boys,” themselves mature men, 
who were fathers and even grandfathers, 
and who had been carefully trained in the 
methods of their sires, he devoted his re- 





maining years to recreation and the care of 
his health. Nevertheless, be remained bright 
and vigorous, and it was only within a few 
months that he perceptibly declined. 

A brief sketch of the rise and progress of 
the house may be in place here. To begin 
at the beginning, the HARPER parentage is 
of good stock, the sturdy, upright English 
blood combined with the thrifty, genial 
Knickerbocker strain. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century JAMES HARPER, 
the grandfather of the four brothers, came 
to this country from England. He estab- 
lished a school at Newtown, Long Island, 
where he married and lived for several 
years, afterward removing to New York. 
He was a zealous Methodist, and assisted 
in founding the first church of that de- 
nomination at Newtown. His son JOSEPH 
married ELIZABETH KOLYER, the daughter 
of a well-to-do Dutch farmer, and settled 
at Newtown, where his sons were born— 
JAMES in 1795, JOHN in 1797, JOSEPH WEs- 
LEY in 1801, and FLETCHER in 1806. Two 
children died in infancy. He was a man 
of sterling qualities and exemplary piety, 
while his wife was a woman of rare Christian 
virtues and great sweetness of character. 

At the age of sixteen JAMES HARPER came 
to New York to learn the printer’s trade, 
and was soon followed by his brother JOHN. 
The lads speedily distinguished themselves 
by their energy, industry, and capability, 
JAMES winning a reputation as the best and 
quickest pressman in town—steam not yet 
having been applied to machinery—while 
JOHN became renowned for his skill as a 
compositor and proof-reader. The town 
rang with anecdotes of the young printers, 
many of which have come down to our 
time. No sooner was their apprenticeship 
ended than, with the money they had saved, 
supplemented by their father’s aid, they set 
up for themselves in a second-story room in 
Dover Street, under the name of J.& J. Har- 
PER. This was in 1817—just sixty years ago, 
as we have said above. How many vicis- 
situdes have occurred since then! how many 
houses have risen and fallen in the time, 
while this, after the fashion of the old En- 
glish firms, has stood steadfast as though 
built on a rock, and seen its employés, en- 
tering its service as boys, grow old in its 
traditions, training their sons and grand- 
sons to follow after them! In this change- 
ful country it has presented a signal exem- 
plification of civil service reform, wherein 
tenure of office depended on fidelity and 
capacity instead of caprice. 

WESLEY HARPER became a member of 
the firm in 1823, and FLETCHER HARPER in 
1825. It was not, however, until 1833 that 
the present firm name of HARPER & BROTH- 
ERS was adopted. Never were four persons 
more absolutely one in spirit. There was 
perfect equality among them. Nothing was 
undertaken of which either disapproved ; 
and these brothers, habitually so cautious 
in business matters, had such implicit con- 
fidence and faith in each other that all ordi- 
nary checks and safeguards were dispensed 
with, and for many years no accounts were 
kept between them. Each drew what he 
needed from the common treasury, and the 
others neither knew norcared forthe amount, 
and this state of affairs continued some for- 
ty years, or until ten years before the death 
of JAMES HARPER. 

Each member of the firm drifted natural- 
ly into the place where he could be most 
useful. JAMES, the genial and mirthful 
“Mayor,” with his perfect knowledge of 
printing, kept vigilant watch over the me- 
chanical execution of the books published 
by the house. Moreover, he was as well 
acquainted with the laborers as with their 
work. With his warm sympathies and kind- 
ly nature, he was a father to his employés. 
He knew all their little stories, shared in 
their joys and sorrows, and was their ever- 
ready counselor and friend. He was a man 
of infinite mirth and humor, and delighted 
in doing the honors of the establishment to 
the numerous visitors who came to see “the 
largest printing-house in the world,” and 
entertaining them with his inexhaustible 
fund of anecdotes. The cool, clear-headed, 
and astute financier, JOHN, “the Colonel,” 
became, so to speak, the secretary of the 
treasury, having charge of all the fiscal af- 
fairs of the firm, and also gave the house 
the aid of his exquisite typographical taste, 
which in earlier days might have made him 
a rival of CAXTON or ALDUS. All the sheets 
were submitted to him for revision, and no 
book was issued from the press without his 
approval. He was a man of dignified bear- 
ing and courtly manners, joined with great 
business ability. After the fire that reduced 
the publishing house to a pile of ruins in 
1853, with a loss of a million of dollars, and 
which was the only check in a tide of pros- 
perity of over half a century, he was the 
first to recover from the shock and urge a 
continuance of the business, when the other 
brothers thought of retiring, satisfied with 
what they had already done. He, too, was 
the architect of the new fire-proof buildings, 





which were the admiration of the town at 
the time of their construction. To “the 
Captain,” WESLEY, the Well-Beloved—the 
gentle, refined, cultured WESLEY—with his 
extensive reading and fine literary ability, 
naturally fell the task of passing judgment 
on the works offered for publication, and 
treating with the authors, which he did with 
such delicate courtesy that the most dis- 
appointed writer never left him aggrieved. 
“The Major,” the enterprising, active FLETCH- 
ER, was the general business manager. On 
him devolved the charge of the periodicals, 
and, as we have said, by degrees, as one aft- 
er another fell away, he finally took the vir- 
tual charge for a time, until he too confided 
the helm to younger hands. Thus it will 
be seen that each had his special work, and 
that the four brothers made one harmonious 
whole. 

After more than half a century of health 
and prosperity, the first break in the broth- 
erhood occurred in 1869. While returning 
with his daughter from the Central Park, 
JAMES HARPER was thrown from his carriage 
upon the pavement. He never recovered 
consciousness, and died March 27. The blow 
that slew him crushed his brother Joun. 
The strong man who had been aknost daily 
at his desk for so many years broke down 
under this bereavement, and henceforth for- 
sook all business. WESLEY died February 
14, 1870; and JoHN, April 22, 1875. The 
death of FLETCHER now closes the list. 

It is pleasant to think that the honored 
name of FLETCHER HARPER is likely to be 
perpetuated far into the future. It is still 
borne by three generations—his son, grand- 
son, and great-grandson, a lovely boy, who 
was the pride and joy of his last years—so 
that his line seems destined to stretch out 
like that of Banquo’s posterity. Two years 
ago he celebrated his golden wedding. The 
beloved companion of his life, with two sons, 
five grandchildren, and several great-grand- 
children, survives him. A proverb says, 
“Call no man happy till he is dead.” Now 
that he is gone, we may sum up his bless- 
ings, and find consolation for our loss in the 
fact that he led a blessed existence, extend- 
ed beyond that allotted as the natural term, 
and bequeathed to his descendants the price- 
less heritage of a spotless name and the rec- 
ord of a noble life. Peace to his ashes! 





LENDING TO THE LORD. 


ERHAPS the reason why so many of us 
haggle over the demands which the 
needy make upon us is because we really 
are dissatisfied with the security, and are 
not thoroughly convinced that giving to the 
poor is lending to the Lord. However that 
may be, we certainly take infinite credit to 
ourselves in the transaction, when it occurs, 
which ought at least to count for interest 
at a generous percentage, even if it does not 
go toward the liquidation of the debt. 
There is no question that to the right-mind- 
ed person—and who will admit that he is 
not right-minded ?—there is no such exqui- 
site pleasure as the power of giving affords, 
of relieving the necessities of others, of car- 
rying comfort into the haunts of squalor; 
but apparently it is a sensation which many 
of us are chary of experiencing too often, a 
pleasure too great and good for human na- 
ture’s daily food, which we would fain keep 
for heydays and holidays, to add an extra 
relish to our feasting. An occasional act of 
charity is expected not only to cover a mul- 
titude of sins, but to purchase a clear con- 
science in omitting the repetition of such a 
virtuous deed, and we are apt to feel a little 
resentful at the continued requisition, as if 
the poor did not take proper care of their 
belongings, or practice proper economy, not 
reflecting that their poverty is their destruc- 
tion—a fact which acquires potent meaning 
in proportion to our personal experience of 
poverty. A person in want weighs upon us 
like an incubus, not always, to be sure, on 
account of our overflowing sympathy, but 
because he is a silent rebuke to our self-in- 
dulgence; we can not thoroughly enjoy our 
own fireside while we are aware that a fel- 
low-creature is shivering without, and we 
feel a sense of guilt in our velvets and sa- 
bles coming in contact with human nature 
in rags; our luxuries lose their satisfaction 
so soon as we perceive that another lacks 
the necessaries of existence; therefore, in 
order to protect ourselves amidst our pleas- 
ant extravagances, we give tithes of all we 
possess—very fractional tithes sometimes— 
and imagine that we have bought the right 
to gratify ourselves without reserve, and 
have, furthermore, a balance in our favor 
for the possible contingencies of eternity. 
But even this selfish way of giving is better 
than nothing; the end sanctifies the means, 
the poor receive their ernmbs of comfort ; 
and though God loves a cheerful giver, per- 
haps He harbors some approval for the one 
who bestows grudgingly or of necessity, for 
his own private purposes, to secure his own 
commendation. But in order to fairly esti- 
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mate this blessed privilege of giving, one 
needs, perhaps, to have been poor one’s self 
and a witness of the sutferings of poverty, 
and to have felt one’s hands tied and one’s 
powers of alleviation circumscribed: when 
prosperity arrives to such a one, how could 
he prove niggardly in lending to the Lord? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE PRINCESSE WRAPPER. 


HE princesse wrapper illustrated on page 396, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, is a Parisian model of the graceful clinging 
morning dress for which our correspondents have 
been asking. This design has the stylish and 
dressy look of the princesse dress, and at the 
same time the ease and comfort of a loose wrap- 
per. The waist has many long seams, some of 
which extend the whole length of the garment, 
while others stop just below the tournure. These 
seams shape the waist to fit neatly to the figure 
without making a perfectly tight corsage, and 
they render unnecessary the belt formerly used 
to adjust the slovenly fit of looser garments. Of 
course there are no whalebones in these seams, 
The front of the waist is very much curved, in 
order to give easy breadth for the bust. The 
pieces are so sloped that the skirt fullness comes 
in gradually, making no bunches of pleats behind, 
giving the stylish plainness over the hips and on 
the sides, and forming a graceful sweeping skirt, 
which is not too narrow nor yet too wide for con- 
venience or for style. The design is as suitable 
for the plainest prints as for the richest India 
cashmeres. The wrapper illustrated is of pale 
blue cashmere, with bows, pockets, and pleatings 
of pale pink silk, and a border of galloon in In- 
dia colors—mixed olive, blue, tilleul green, and 
pale rose. Creain-colored cashmere wrappers 
are very fashionable made by this pattern, and 
trimmed with white Smyrna lace and gay cardi- 
nal or blue ribbons arranged in loops in a jabot 
of lace down the front, and in Marguerite bows 
behind at the end of the seams that begin in the 
shoulders and end on the tournure. There are 
twilled wool wrappers of cream-color, with brown 
dashes or polka dots, trimmed with brown Bre- 
ton braid, brown silk pleatings, pipings, and rib- 
bons. Pale pink or blue basket-woven wool 
wrappers are trimmed with white torchon lace. 
When flannel morning dresses are made by this 
pattern, plain colors, or else very small blocks or 
stripes, are selected, as the larger blocks and 
plaids are too much cut up by the numerous 
seams. All these woolen garments require a 
light muslin lining from the neck down to the 
hips, and many ladies prefer to line them 
throughout, as it is not an easy matter to face 
the skirt neatly. Sometimes the edge of the 
skirt is cut in square blocks, or in shallow scal- 
lops, or in saw-tooth points, and neatly bound ; in 
this case the skirt should not be faced. Square 
pockets with the top turned over like a flap are 
prepared for plain wrappers. Pearl buttons with 
eyes or with shanks are used on all wrappers 
now, whether silk, wool, or muslin. Very dressy 
wrappers of sheer white muslin made by this pat- 
tern are of French nansook worn over a slip of 
blue or rose-colored lawn shaped precisely like 
the wrapper. The trimmings are insertions and 
edging of imitation Valenciennes lace, or of Smyr- 
na or torchon, either plain white or with edges 
colored to match the slip worn beneath it. The 
ribbon bows may be in contrasting colors or of 
the same shade. Wrappers of English calicoes, 
of undressed percales, or of plain American calico, 
are often finished with the Spanish flounce which 
gives such a graceful effect. The wrapper pat- 
tern is then cut off at the knee, and this flounce 
is sewed on instead of being set upon the dress 
skirt. The flounce is straight, wide, and scantily 
gathered, with a two-inch hem on the lower edge, 
while the upper is headed by a bias band piped 
on each edge. A pretty ornament for these neat 
wrappers is to usea similar bias band and narrow 
ruffle to outline a sacque on the waist, beginning 
at the neck each side of the button-holes and ex- 
tending down below the waist, passing over on 
the hips, and meeting behind on the tournure. 
Among these washing goods for wrappers are 
pretty prints with clear gray grounds striped 
with blue and pink, blue or dark green grounds 
dotted with white, various pretty bordered cali- 
coes, and, above all, the neat white grounds fleck- 
ed with color. Scotch ginghams of alternate rose 
and blue stripes, and the plain brown, blue, or 
black checked with white, make excellent morn- 
ing dresses. Perhaps the coolest of all wrappers 
are those of the inexpensive linen lawns, and 
these are very pretty when the seams are corded 
with cardinal or blue, and the trimming is torchon 
lace, partly white and partly colored. English 
turned-over collars, or else standing frills of the 
material and lace, are the favorite finish for the 
neck, 
GENTLEMEN'S FASHIONS. 
SUMMER STITS. 


The suits worn by gentlemen for business suits 
in town and for travelling and morning wear in 
the country during the summer months are of 
broken and irregular plaids, bars, and checks. 
Brown suits are much worn, yet there is no de- 
cided preference for any one color, and there is 
the same variety of design and liberty of choice 
in styles that now prevail in ladies’ dresses. For 
example, both cut-away coats and sacques that 
do not fit the figure are worn with these suits; 
and these coats may barely meet at one point, 
where they are fastened by but one button, and 
thence cut away, or else they may be fastened 
still lower down by two buttons, or by three. 
The only obligatory thing is that the entire suit 
—coat, vest, and pantaloons—must be made from 
the same piece of goods. The collar of the vest 
or the absence of any collar, and the mode of 
fastening, depend entirely on the shape of the 





coat, with which the vest must correspond. The 
trousers must be cut large, full, and straight, just 
as they were last year. 

Semi-dress suits for church, visiting, and after- 
noon wear have frock-coats of diagonal worsteds, 
either black or dark blue. The best authorities 
say that the only important change from last 
year’s styles is that these coats are slightly short- 
er, and of medium length, instead of the extreme 
length then worn. The vest is of the material 
of the coat, or else a double-breasted vest of white 
duck is worn in very warm weather. The full 
straight pantaloons are of mixed gray stripes. 

For midsummer at the country resorts, navy 
blue suits of Scotch heather cloth will be pre- 
ferred to the flannel suits of last year. They 
are made in the easy English styles described 
above for business and travelling suits. 

There is no change in the full-dress suit of 
black broadcloth, except that the swallow-tail 
coat is made a trifle shorter. For full dress at 
the watering-places many gentlemen eschew this 
altogether, and wear instead a black frock-coat, 
with vest and pantaloons of white duck. 

The duster for travelling and for driving is the 
English Munster of gray Panama cloth or of gray 
alpaca. It is very long, and is belted like an Ul- 
ster coat, but is less clumsy-looking. Linen trav- 
elling coats are made in the same shape. Car- 
riage robes used by gentlemen when driving are 
of écru linen, with stripes or merely borders of 
navy blue or brown, and fringed edges. Others 
are squares of gray or brown mohair, with an 
inch-wide worsted braid, either scarlet or blue, 
stitched flatly on the edge as a border, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


Plain shirt bosoms of three thicknesses of linen 
are still preferred. They are made narrower at 
the lower end, in shield shape, while down the 
front, outside of the eyelets for the studs, is the 
oniy ornament, a row of stitching half an inch 
from the edge, or two or three cords in a cluster, 
or it may be two or three tiny tucks. For per- 
cale shirts, to be worn in the morning, white 
grounds are preferred to the dark grounds of 
last year, and instead of set stripes and checks 
there are now dashes, bias bars, Japanese figures, 
squares, zigzag lines, crescents, and the small 
spots and mere specks of color that are always 
liked. Turned-down Byron collars are preferred 
for these négligé shirts; one collar is usually 
made on the shirt, and a second one is furnished ; 
the same is true of the cuffs. 

The newest linen collars have square or round 
points, remaining upright. English collars have 
the turned-over points rolled very far back, leav- 
ing the throat quite bare. Turned-down collars 
are not as deep as formerly, and have quite a 
wide space infront. Cuffs have square or round 
corners, to match the collar, and are fastened by 
linked sleeve-buttons, 

Night-shirts are made either of plain muslin 
or of figured percale. They have a narrow fluted 
ruffle around the Byron collar, cuffs, breast pock- 
et, and the broad pleat on the bosom; this ruffle 
is stitched with colored thread, and the initial of 
the wearer, also in colors, is wrought on the 
bosom pleat. Summer under-wear is made of 
the Balbriggan cotton, as perfectly woven as the 
finest hosiery. It is shown in cream-color and in 
darker fawn-colors. 

NECK-TIES, JEWELRY, ETC. 

Flat folded scarfs in English fashions are made 
of satin-finished foulards with écru or white 
grounds, with colored specks not as large as a 
pin-head. This searf is called the Polo-Dane, 
and is shown in indigo blue with white dashes. 
Very neat styles are preferred to the showy ones 
formerly used in cravats; this is also true of 
handkerchief borders, jewelry, ete. Light gray 
grounds with broken checks are made up in slen- 
der sailor knots for scarfs. Basket-woven silks 
are preferred to plain gros grain. What are 
salled lace scarfs are nice and cool for summer 
wear. They are gauzes and sea-side grenadines 
woven in small figures altogether of cream-color, 
or else bars of blue or red with black lace-like 
figures between. Olive is barred with pale blue; 
dark blue has écru bars. These are worn with 
searf rings. 

In jewelry there is a fancy for modest little 
scarf pins of silver representing a trident with 
shells, a wheel, fan, horseshoe, gun, a horn and 
fox’s head, a pickaxe, helmet, or other simple de- 
vice: in solid silver these cost from $2 50 to $5. 
Dressy stud buttons are of white enamel; those 
for general wear are of faceted red gold or the 
dead-finished Etruscan gold. Sleeve-buttons are 
two bars of gold linked together so that the cuff 
meets without lapping. 

HANDKERCHIEFS AND HOSIERY. 

Handkerchiefs have narrow half-inch hems, 
with colored lines for a border. Those for dress 
have wider hems, and an initial or monogram em- 
broidered in color in long slender letters. 

Half-hose of fine lisle-thread, Balbriggan, and 
silk are in dark colors, plain or else hair stripes, 
and are embroidered on the sides in a darker 
shade or in contrasting colors. 


HATS AND GLOVES. 


High-crowned dress hats are of silver pearl 
color on a willow frame that renders them por- 
ous and cool. The crown is slightly bell shape, 
and the brim has the round English curl. Price 
6. Business hats are pearl gray, in Derby shape, 
with the round crown and brim both stiff, or else 
a soft crown with stiff brim: price $450. A nov- 
elty for a cool summer hat is the helmet, also 
pearl-coler, with brim drooping in front and back 
and narrow on the sides, Its special feature is 
a corrugated band inside for ventilation, also holes 
in the crown. Price $4. The “ounce hat,” so 
soft that it may be carried in the pocket, and only 
an ounce in weight, is of the finest drab or gray 
felt, with merely a cord for a band: price $3 50 
to $5. Straw hats of English split straw are 


| made in sailor shape, with stiff brims and crowns. 
They are all white, or else of alternate striped 
braids—brown, black, or blue with white. The 
brims are double, and are of solid color under- 
neath. Price $4. Wide cloth bands trim white 
sailor hats. Mackinaw rough straw hats are al- 
ways worn. They may be all soft or all stiff, and 
cost from $2 50 to $10. 

Gloves of drab, pearl, or gray lisle-thread are 
worn with two buttons or elastic bands at the 
wrist. English gloves have the inner gores of 
the fingers in contrasting colors. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLF, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
James BELL; Samuet Bupp; and D. D. Youmans. 





PERSONAL. 

ANECDOTES of the late RuFvs CHOATE are con- 
stantly coming to the surface. The following 
was told to Dr. R. 8. Storrs by Governor BuL- 
LOCK as having come under his notice when 
WEBSTER and CHOATE Were antagonists before 
the court. Mr. CHOATE had lucidly, with great 
emphasis, stated the law. Mr. WespsteR—than 
whom a greater master of attitude, gesture, and 
facial expression never lived—turned on him the 
gaze of his great eye, as if in mournful, despair- 
ing remonstrance ugainst such a sad and strange 
perversion. ‘*That is the law, may it please 
your Honor,” thundered Mr. CHoate, catching 
the glance, advancing a step, and looking full in 
WEBSTER’S face—‘‘ that is the law, in spite of 
the admonishing and somewhat paternal look in 
the eye of my illustrious friend.’’ And it was the 
law, as affirmed by the court. Quaintness of ex- 
pression was constant with CaoaTe. ‘*When I 
had been two days on the Rhine,” he said to 
Dr. Storrs at Hanover, “I knew the whole riv- 
er perfectly—couldn’t have known it better if 
I'd been drowned in it.” 

—It is said that the Marquis of Lorne is en- 
gaged upon a new metrical version of the Psalms 
of Davib, set to popular hymns and in various 
metres. 

—Mrs. JAMES LoRIMER GRAHAM, Jun., has 
erected in Florence, Italy, a beautiful tomb to 
the memory of her husband. Mr. Launt THOMP- 
son, the sculptor, was the artist, and the cost 
was $60,000. Mr. GRAHAM and Mr. THOMPSON 
were old and close personal friends, Indeed, 
there was scarcely an American artist who ever 
visited Florence who was not cordially received 
and entertained. During the many years that 
he was United States consul and consul-general, 
his hospitality to his countrymen was unbound- 
ed, and in especial degree to those who went to 
Italy for study and improvement in art. A kind- 
lier, Sunnier-hearted man than Mr. GRAHAM ney- 
er graced a consulate. 

—Mrs. THompson, a daughter of ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL, founder of the sect of Campbellite 
Baptists, and a famous man in Kentucky in days 
goue by, has been appointed postmistress at 
Louisville, Kentucky. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
was born in Ireland in 1788. His father was a 
Presbyterian clergyman, us was the son. After 
completing his theological course at Glasgow, 
he joined his father, who had a short time pre- 
viously sailed for America, They at once united 
in a movement against the stringency of Church 
creeds, and agreed on a platform and a name on 
which they thought all sects might unite. The 
platform was, ‘‘ The Word of God without note 
or comment;”’ the name was, ** Christians.’? At 
first they had no thought of forming a new sect, 
but to work with and in the Presbyterian Church; 
but their rejection of infant baptism and insist- 
ence on immersion led to a separation. In 1815 
their followers had increased to five or six con- 
gregations. They soon became unacceptable to 
the Baptists, who in 1827 excommunicated them. 
After this they organized separately. At pres- 
ent they maintain a large number of educational 
institutions, nine weekly papers, fifteen month- 
lies, and one quarterly. They have representa- 
tives in England and Canada, but are most nu- 
merous in the Western and Southwestern States. 
They number in the United States about 5000 
churches and 500,000 members. 

—Novel thing for safety: The two foreign cor- 
respondents at Russian head-quarters at Kis- 
chenetf—MacGauan and De WogestyNeE—carry 
their photographs stamped by the staff, instead 
of passports. This will prevent the Cossacks 
from shooting them by error in case of disaster. 

—Mrs. MARGARET BLANCHARD hus bequeathed 
$80,000 for the foundation of aschool in Harvare, 
Massachusetts, to be called Bloomtield Academy, 
after her grandmother. 

—The Dué de Broglie, the new French Min- 
ister of Justice and President of the Council, has 
a charming wife, twenty years his junior. She 
is his second wife, and he married her because 
while bathing she saved his life. She is of very 
humble birth, but bears her honors with grace 
and ease. 


cotton-mill machinery, TURNER, the painter, 
Lord TENTERDEN, Chief Justice of England, and 
Lord 8t. Leonarps, Chancellor of England, were 
sons of barbers. 

—‘* Gail Hamilton,”’ in her forth-coming essay, 
“What Think ye of Christ ?” says of the SMiTa 
sisters of Glastonbury: ‘‘ All the world has had 
its laugh at them, and there is certainly some- 
thing very droll in the idea of two quiet gentle- 
women, at the head of a regiment of Alderney 
cows, making a stand against the whole constitu- 
ted United States government—almost as droll as 
it was fora handful of Boston folk to throw over- 


Empire a hundred years ago. But it is not in 
the least droll—on the other hand, it seems to 
me altogether admirable—that fifteen years ago, 
in the retined seclusion of their country parson- 
age, for their own interest and amusement, two 
sisters, the daughters of an obscure, cultivated, 
country clergyman, should set about the trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments.” Itisa 
curious coincidence that DE Quincey, in his 
Literary Reminiscences, tells of a Miss SMITH, 
daughter of an English colonel, who lived in the 
lake district, was mistress of French, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, German, Greek, and Hebrew, and 
made a translation of the Book of Job, which 
was by Biblical critics pronounced to be of the 
first rank. 

—The wife of the Chinese embassador in Lon- 
don has lately been interviewed by several ladies. 
She is said to be a gentle-looking creature, witb 
almond-shaped eyes, and jetty hair held out in a 
stiff tail over a tortoise-shell pin bebind. 
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attire, a loose, many-colored, embroidered jack- 
et with large sleeves, surmounting a skirt or 
trousers worked in gold. A pardonable ruse 
was perpetrated to obtain what was most cov- 
eted, viz., a view of her feet. The conversation 
was, by means of the interpreter, brought round 
to the subject. An American lady present, cel- 
ebrated for beautiful feet, as we here understand 
them, exhibited one of hers to the ‘Lily.’ 
‘“‘Immensely huge,’? was the remark; and the 
explanation that they were useful to walk on 
was not accepted as a valid reason for their di- 
mensions. Again another lady showed a tiny 
boot, with no more effect; and the * Lily,” not 
to be pleased by European models of perfection, 
which have no doubt turned many heads in their 
own country, was challenged to show what she 
considered the sole of excellence. Coyly—for the 
Chinese have a genuine horror of a profane eye 
in such matters—her Excellency exhibited what 
she was pleased to call her foot. Small it was— 
just the size of a lady's doubled fist, and much 
the same shape apparently, swathed in bands of 
blue silk. Graceful it could hardly be called to 
European eyes, but for absolute absence of util- 
ity it certainly bore away the palm. Her visit- 
ors did not think it would become popular in 
London. 

—In connection with the eighty-second an- 
nual session of the Episcopal Convention in 
Staunton, Virginia, a correspondent of the Rich- 
mond Dispatch writes: ‘* Every body, nearly, in 
Richmond knows Miss Sauiic Tompkins, and 
her fame, as one of the noble women who aided 
many a poor soldier during the war, has spread 
far over the Southern country. But what I 
wanted to say about Miss SALLIE was something 
about her devotion to the Episcopal Church. 
She is a member of St. James’s, Richmond For 
a number of years it has been Miss SaLuie’s hab- 
it to attend the sessions of the Council, and to 
entertain at her own expense from twenty to 
fifty delegates. She generally rents a house, 
furnishes it completely, and keeps it up until 
the Council adjourns. In conformity to her 
usual custom, she has rented a house here, on 
Vine Street, and furnished it out and out. She 
could not lease any furniture here, so she bought 
it in Richmond, and had it shipped here and put 
up. When the Counci’ adjourns, she will send 
it back to Richmond aid sell it.” 

—Miss Nannig£ Louise Hart known to the 
musical world as *“‘ Alexandra Morrisini,”’ is at 
her old home in Cleveland on a visit. She isa 
protegée of Chief Justice WalTe, through whose 
influence she has been assisted to musical ad- 
vantages of rare value, and now returns with a 
soprano voice whose excellences are due to 
the musical culture of Germany, Italy, and the 
schools of Paris and London. 

—Senator Jones, of Florida, says an orange 
grove or a fig plantation is the greatest riches a 
man can possess. It takes five years before a 
fig plantation can be made perfect, and about 
seven before an orange grove becomes remuner- 
ative. For a century they bear fruit without 
any more expense. 

—Queen Vicrorta has granted the three Misses 
DEFOE, lineal descendants of the author of /tub- 
inson Crusoe, pensions of 5 per annum each, 

—The residence of Mr. Jonn Hoey, the most 
spacious and elegant at Long Branch, and prob- 
ably the finest in New Jersey, is situated on an 
estate of one hundred and sixty acres. The 
grounds are laid out with excellent taste, and 
the greenhouses are very extensive; one con- 
tains twelve sections of seventy-five feet each, 
and one is in course of construction four hun- 
dred feet by thirty. In these houses there is 
the greatest floral display, probably, in the coun- 
try. There is one specimen of the Latanica bor- 
bonica, a native of China, which is said to have 
cost $800. One of the greenhouses was brought 
from the Vienna Exhibition in 1873, and cost 
$8000. The greenhouses altogether are said to 
have cost $30,000, and the plants $10,000. They 
are lighted with gas at night, and presenta most 
enchanting appearance. In the summer season 
all these plants are brought out and occupy the 
ground in front of the mansion (a space of about 
4000 yards), and number some 2,000,000 plants. 
About twenty-five men are employed constantly 
during the winter season, and about fifty during 
the summer, 

—THomas CARLYLE is making arrangements 
to have his life written while he is yet alive to 
attend to it and answer any questions which 
FREDERICK MAanrrTIN, formerly his private secre- 
tary and now his chosen biographer, may desire 
to ask. It is understood that Mr. MARTIN is 
now at work on the parents, and that many sto- 
ries will be told of CARLYLE’S father, from whom 
the son inherited his grim humor. 

—It has been intimated that the Grand Duke 
ALEXIS is of an economical turn of mind, and 
that his financial guide, philosopher, and friend, 
Baron SCHILLING—who, by his name, should be 
of good financial stock—has, during the past 
year, saved and invested for him in the English 
funds about one million of dollars. The Grand 
Duke’s income is about one million of dollars a 
year, mostly drawn from the Russian treasury. 
His pay as captain he distributes entirely to the 
crew of the Svetlana. The Grand Duke Con- 
STANTINE will not have much grand cash until 
he comes of age. At present he has to rough it 
on his pay as sub-licutenant, though at times he 
gets a little help from his pecunious brother. 

—Mrs. MINETTA SMITH was, on May 18, ap- 
pointed postmistress at New Brighton, Staten 
Island. 

—The following incident in the life of a well- 
known literary lady of this city is related by the 
New York correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script: ‘‘ Two or three years ago an aged mother 
gave her daughter several thousand dollars to 
invest for her in some safe and productive secu- 
rities. By the advice of a friend on Wail Street, 
the daughter was led to purchase certain West 
Virginia railway bonds. This proved to be a fa- 
tal mistake, for in a few months the stocks be- 
came worthless, and the little fortune was lost, 
As soon as the daughter received the news, she 
determined by her own exertions to replace ev- 
ery cent of her mother’s money, and never let 
the dear old lady know that it had been lost. 
She did this with her pen, working early and 
late, denying herself, scouring the city and coun- 
try for information. And she accomplished the 
task, just as HARRIET MARTINEAU forced suc- 
cess from the most adverse circumstances. That 
woman was ‘Jennie June’ Crory herself. Do 
you wonder hundreds of people, who have learn- 
ed to know and Jove her, thronged the deck of 
the White Star steamer a few weeks ago to bid 
her good-by?” 











Louis XIV. Collar and Cuffs. 

Boru the collar and cuffs, which are designed to be worn on the 
outside of the sleeves, are made of double fine linen, trimmed with 
narrow woven hem-stitching and satin stitch embroidery worked 
with fine white cotton as shown by the illustration, and edged with 
similar hem-stitching and lace two inches and a half wide. 


Armure Cloth Sacque, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue trimming for this black armure cloth sacque consists of side- 
pleated ruffles, cuffs, and a square collar of pleated black gros grain, 
hows of ribbon two inches and three-quarters wide, and strings of 
pearl buttons. A button-hole tab and buttons serve for closing. 


Ladies’ Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Briack Casumere Stir. The skirt is covered on the bot 
tom with gros grain, and trimmed with rows of black silk stitching 
The trimming for the polonaise consists of folds stitched in a 
similar manner, and loops and ends of gros grain. Black chip 
bonnet, trimmed with figured black tulle, a pink rose, cream 
colored ribbon, and a touffe of forget-me-nots. 

Fig. 2.—Gray Camew’s-uair Suit. The trimming for the 
skirt and diagonal polonaise is composed of side-pleated ruffles 
of the material, buttons, and loops and ends of gray gros grain 
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ribbon, Gray chip bonnet, trimmed with striped gauze and 
gray feathers, 


De Bege Dress and Gros Grain Sacque, Figs. 
and «. 
Tne trimming for this gray de bey 
ed ruffles of the material 
and light and dark gray 
galloon, The sacque is 


ve dress consists of gather 












made of black gros grain, 
and is trimmed with re 
vers, tabs, and bands of 
the material ornamented 
with fine silk cord, silk 
fringe, side-pleatings, and 
passementerie buttons, 
Gray chip bonnet, trimmed 
With gros grain ribbon and 
wild flowers. 


ne 


DRAWING-ROOM 
AMUSEMENTS. 


CONSEQUENCES, 

WELL-KNOWN 

and favorite 
game, which is played 
on this wise. Each 
of the company has a 
strip of paper (note- 
paper torn in halves 
lengthwise answers 
the purpose well) and 
a pencil. Each one 
then writes an adjec- 
tive at the top of the 





Fig. 1.—ArMurE CLorn Sacque.—Fronr. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Lovis XIV. Cottar anp Currs. 


slip and folds it backward, and that which is written being thus 


concealed, each slip is handed on to the next person. The nex 


thing is to write the name of a gentleman, after which the slips 
are passed on again. Then comes another adjective; then the 
name of a lady; next, “Where they met,” ‘‘ What they were 


doing,” ** What he said to her,” ‘“ What she said to him,” “ Wha 
he did to her,” “* What she did to him,” 
were,” and finally, “ What the world said,” the slips being turnec 
down and passed on between the writing of each circumstance it 


the history. When it is all written, the slips are read aloud by one 
of the company specially selected for that purpose, and as they 
are necessarily made up of the most incongruous scraps, the effect 
is naturally supremely ludicrous. Here is a faithful copy of one 
(names suppressed for the 
“on the 





such slip. “The dove-eyed” Mr. 
credit of society) met the “ scraggy but muscular” Miss 











“ What the consequences 





[June 23, 1877, 





knife-board of a twopenny ‘bus. “They were coming back from 
Cremorne.” He said to her, “Fly to the desert; fly with me, my 
life, my soul, my all to be.” She said to him, “ The fact of the tides 
being influenced by lunar attraction proves that Mr. Mill is right in 
objecting to exclusion from the franchise on account of sex.” He 
“knelt at her feet,and vowed eternal constancy to her mild Ha- 
vanas.” She “at once landed her left on his dexter optic.” The 
consequences were ‘ that the chances of municipal reform, and a sup- 
ply of pure water for the metropolis, were greatly increased ;” and 
the world said, “ The man who lays his hand upon a woman, save 
in the way of kindness, is unworthy of the name of coward.” 
COLLABORATION. 

This is a game of the same nature as the last, but much less gen- 
erally known, although it is infinitely more amusing. Paper and 
pencils are to be given as before to the company, and cach of them 
on the upper part of the slip is to draw a head. Let not the un- 
artistic be frightened at this, for it is not necessary to dis- 
play any knowledge of drawing; on the contrary, the ab- 
sence of it rather adds to than diminishes the fun of the 
game. The most effective heads to draw are naturally exag- 
gerated caricatures of any of the company present. The 
head having been achieved as effectively as may be, the slip 
is folded back just above the ends of the two lines forming 
the neck, and handed to a person sitting next, who fills in 
a body from the neck down to the legs, folding the slip again 
immediately above the ends of the lines forming the body, 
and again hands it on. The third person then adds legs 
according to his or her faney, writing the name at the bot- 
tom thereof, and the whole 
result will be found to be 
the most laughable speci- 
men of ideal humanity 
conceivable. 

MUFTI. 

This is probably the 
best, as it certainly is the 
most possible, of all the 
games into which agility 
enters. A number of 
chairs, less by one than 
the number of players, are 
placed in a long row, the 
chairs facing alternately in 
opposite directions, The 
players then proceed to 
march round — the 
chairs in single file 
and to the sound of 
music, and continue 
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t to do so as long as 

the music is played. 
1 As soon as ever the 
2 music stops every 


player must sit down, 
and as there is one 
chair too few, one 
person is necessarily 
left without a seat, 
and is thereby put 


Fig. 2.—Armcre Crota Sacqve.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 











Fig. 1.—B tack CasHMere Stir. Fig. 2.—Gray CaMet’s-Hair Stir. 


Figs. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ WALKING SUITS, 











Figs. 1 and 2.—Der Bice Dress axp Gros Grain SacqvE.—Front anp Back. 
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Fig. 1.—Casumere Mantitta.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2. 


out of the game. A chair is then taken away, and the play- 
ers resume their march as before, a player and a chair being 
taken off at each sitting. The fun of the thing, as may be 
imagined, depends almost entirely upon the manner in which 
the musie is managed, for the deceptions which may be 
practiced by the musician are infinite. He may play 
a short air through and allow it to die away on the 
last note. The promenaders immediately capture 
seats, so far as they go, but only to be urged on again 
by the musie being continued in a faster strain than 
before; and as the musician will not stop in ordi- 
nary places, so he must be careful to stop in unex- 
pected ones, the more abruptly the better, and he 
will be rewarded by seeing a most amusing scram- 
ble for the chairs. The field will get gradually 
smaller and smaller, till nothing is left but one chair 
and two players ; and here the skill of the musician 
will be shown by keeping them marching for as 
long a period as possible, and finally break off just 
as they are both passing the front of the chair, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 2.—Casumere MAntitta.—Fronxt.—[See Fig. 1.] 


polonaise of light blue batiste consists of white guipure in- 
sertion and lace, and of loops and ends of faille. The ma- 
terial is cut away underneath the insertion. White chip 
bonnet, trimmed with blue gros grain, a feather, and flowers. 


Girls’ Hats, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Hat ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 Years orp. White 
straw hat with high crown, covered with white Swiss muslin, 
which is laid in box pleats to form puffs. The drooping 
brim of the hat is trimmed with a side-pleating of Swiss mus- 
lin two inches wide, edged with Spanish lace, and headed 
with a Swiss muslin ruffle an inch and three-quarters wide, 
edged on both sides with similar lace, and box- pleated 
through the middle. Bows of blue reps ribbon are set on 
between the box pleats. On the crown between the Swiss 
muslin puffs are set sprays of lily-of-the-valley and leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Har ror Girt rrom 12 to 14 Years otp. This 
brown straw hat has a high crown and a flat brim curved in 
the back and covered with box-pleated brown silk guipure 
lace. The trimming consists of triple bows of brown satin 
ribbon fastened with gilt buckles and finished in the back 





HANDKERCHIEF. 


when they will, in all probability, 
sit down on each other. It.is not 
fair to use ottomans or stools in 
this game, because the principal of 
it is that only one person should 
be able to occupy the seat at a 
time, and chairs with backs to 
them are therefore indispensable. 
It is necessary, too, that authority 
should be exerted to keep the play- 
ers marching fairly as long as the 
music is going on. 


Netted Guipure Border. 

Tuts border, which is that used 
for trimming the watch stand, 
page 373 of Bazar No. 24, Vol. X., 
is worked on a foundation in 
straight netting with fine thread 
in point de toile, point de reprise, 
and point d’esprit, and is finished 
on the edge with tatting stitches. 


Cashmere Mantilla, Figs. 
1 and 2. 





Tuts mantilla is made of pale 
blue cashmere cut on the bias. 
It is cut in points on the bottom, 
and folded over on the outside in 
a revers on the upper edge. The 
mantilla is embroidered in chain 
stitch with pale yellow silk as 
shown by the illustration, and is 
trimmed with a fringe of blue and 
yellow silk two inches wide. 


Handkerchief. 

Tue border of this linen cam- 
bric handkerchief is composed of 
five double bias strips each a 
quarter of an inch wide, which 
are joined as shown by the illus- 
tration with a cross seam worked 
with tatting cotton. The edge of 
the handkerchief is trimmed with 
lace crocheted with fine thread. 


Faille and Batiste Suit, 
Figs. 1 and 
Skirt of dark blue _faille, 
trimmed with gathered ruffles and 
with a side-pleated heading of the 
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Fig. 1.—Famte axp Batiste Scuit.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] material. The trimming for the 


Fig. 2—Fattte axp Batiste Suit.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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with long ends. The hat is trimmed besides with 
a brown and yellow shaded ostrich feather and 
with a yellow-brown changeable wing. 

Fig. 3.—Hart ror Girt rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
This hat is covered with blue silk, overlaid with 
white Swiss muslin, The edge of the hat is 
trimmed with a double strip of Swiss muslin un- 
derlaid with silk and shirred through the middle 
over a piece of cane. The trimming is composed 
of a piece of Swiss muslin edged with lace and 
underlaid with silk, which is caught in pleats at 
regular intervals, arranged on the hat as shown 
by the illustration, and finished with a loop and 
end, Bows of blue reps ribbon trim the front. 
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SUMMER LONGINGS. 
Down by the sea, down by the sea, 
A cool sandy beach lies a-waiting for me. 
The waves—they may plash, 
The surf—it may dash; 
Be it sunshine or storm, for my coming they wait: 
Star-lish and mussel and sweet-smiling skate— 
All things of the sea 
Are waiting for me. 


Down by the sea, down by the sea, 
A breezy piazza is waiting for me, 
Or iced Jemonade, 
Croquet in the shade, 
Or music at night-fall, with lamps on the lawn, 
Or the surf rolling madly from midnight till dawn— 
All joys of the sea 
Are waiting for me. 


Down by the sea, down by the sea, 
A beautiful maiden is waiting for me: 
I know not her name, 
Nor wherefore she came, - 
But IT know by the moon overhead that it shines 
On the shore where a lady fair wanders and pines 
(The maiden, you see, 
Who's waiting for me). 


Down by the sea, down by the sea, 
he morrow shall find me, if morrow there be. 
I'll stay there a while, 
And live in her smile; 
Enjoy the piazza, the swf, and the plash; 
Be happy—so happy! Then—quite out of cash— 
Come back from the shore 
To the dusty old store, 
Aud see her no more. 
Heigho! 








Green Pastures and Piccadilly 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CHRISTMAS 





SENTIMENT, 

THERE is no saying what a man, even of the 
strictest virtue, will do for the sake of his wife. 
But, curiously enough, when Hugh Balfour found 
himself confronted by these two disagreeable de- 
mands—that he should lend or give a sum to 
Lord Willowby in order that a very disgrace- 
ful transaction should be hushed up, and that he 
should dine on Christmas evening with that peer 
of doubtful morals and his still more disreputable 
brother, he found far more difficulty in assent- 
ing to the latter than to the former proposition. 
That was a matter of a few moments—the writ- 
ing a few figures on a check; this was spending 
a whole evening, and Christmas evening too, in 
the company of people whom he despised and de- 
tested. But what will not a man do for his wife ? 

Either concession was a_ sufficiently bitter 
draught to drink. He had always been keenly 
scrupulous about money matters, and impatient- 
ly harsh and contemptuous in his judgment of 
those who were otherwise. He had formed a pro- 
nounced antipathy against Lord Willowby, and a 
man does not care to strain his conscience or 
modify his creed for a person whom he dislikes. 
Then, there was the possibility of a public dis- 
closure, which would probably reveal the fact that 
he had lent Lord Willowby this money. Could 
he defend himself by saying that he had coun- 
seled Lord Willowby, before lending him the mon- 
ey, to go into court and clear himself? He would 
not do that. When he gave that advice, with 
mock humility, he knew perfectly that Lord Wil- 
lowby was only prevaricating. He knew that 
this precious father-in-law of his was hopelessly 
entangled in a fraud which he had either concoct- 
ed or condoned. If this money were to be lent 
at all, it was frankly to be lent in order that the 
man who threatened to inform should be bought 
over to hold his peace. But then what is it that 
a young and devoted husband will not do for his 
wife? 

Moreover, the more distressing of the two de- 
mands had to be met first. Lord Willowby told 
him that his partners in that scheme of cheating 
the jobbers had resolved to meet on the first of 
the new year to consider what was to be done; 
so that in the mean time Balfour could allow his 
conscience to rest, so far as the money was con- 
cerned. But in the mean time came Christmas; 
and he told his wife that he had no objection to 

‘joining that family party at the Hall. When he 
said that he had no objection, he meant that he 
had about twenty dozen, which he would over- 
rule for her sake. And indeed Lady Sylvia’s de- 
light at his consent was beautiful to see. She 
spent day after day in decorating Willowby Hall 
with evergreens; she did not altogether neglect 
The Lilacs, but then, you see, there was to be no 
Christmas party there. She sang at her work; 
she was as busy as she could be; she even wish- 
ed—in the fullness of her heart—that her cousin 
Honoria were already arrived to help her. And 
Balfour? Did he assist in that pretty and idyllic 
pastime? Oddly enough, he seemed to take a 
greater interest than ever in the Von Rosens and 
some neighbors of theirs. He was constantly over 
among us; and that indefatigable and busy idler, 
the German ex-lieutenant, and he were to be seen 
every day starting off on some new business—a 
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walking-match, a run with the thistle-whippers, 
a sale of hay belonging to the railway; in fact, 
any thing that did not lead those two in the di- 
rection of Willowby Hall. On one occasion he 
suddenly said to our Queen T. x 

“Don’t you think Christmas is a terribly dull 
business ?” 

“We don’t find it so,” said that smiling per- 
son; “we find it terribly noisy—enough to ruin 
one’s nerves for a week,” 

“ Ah,” said he, “that is quite different. I can 
understand your enjoying Christmas when you 
have a children’s party to occupy the evening.” 

“T am sure,” said our Sovereign Mistress, who, 
to do her justice, is always ready with little kind- 
nesses—“ I am quite sure we should all be so 
glad if you and Lady Sylvia would come over and 
spend the evening with us; we would make Lady 
Sylvia the presiding fairy to distribute the gifts 
from the Christmas tree. It is the most splendid 
one we have ever had—” 

“You are very kind,” said he, with a sigh. “I 
wish I could. There is other joy in store for me. 
I have to dine with some of my father-in-law’s 
relatives, and we shall have an evening devoted 
to bad wine and the Tichborne case.” 

And at length Christmas-day came round; and 
then it appeared that Mr. Balfour was expected 
to go from church to Willowby Hall and remain 
there until the evening. This, he considered, was 
not in the bond. He had managed to make the 
acquaintance of a certain clergyman in the neigh- 
borhood of Englebury; and this worthy person 
had just forwarded him the proof-sheets of an 
essay on some public question or other, with a 
meek request that Mr. Balfour would glance over 
it and say whether the case of the enemy had 
been fairly and fully stated. This was coura- 
geous and honest on the part of the parson, for 
Mr. Balfour was on the side of the enemy. Now 
as this article was to be published in a monthly 
magazine, was it not of great importance that the 
answer should be returned at once? If Lady 
Sylvia would go on to the Hall with her papa, he, 
Balfour, would return to The Lilacs, get this bit 
of business over, and join the gay family party in 
the evening. Lady Sylvia seemed rather disap- 
pointed that this clergyman should have deprived 
her husband of the pleasure of spending the 
whole day in the society of her relatives ; but she 
consented to the arrangement, and Balfour, with 
much content, spent Christmas-day by himself. 

And then, in the hush of the still and sacred 
evening, this happy family party met round the 
Christmas board. It was a pleasant picture—for 
the bare dining-room looked no longer bare, when 
it was laden with scarlet berries and green leaves, 
and Lord Willowby could not protest against a 
waste of candles on such anight. Then, with his 
beautiful young wife presiding at the head of the 
table—herself the perfect type of gentle English 
womanhood—and Honoria Blythe’s merry black 
eyes doing their very best to fascinate and enter- 
tain him, why should this ungrateful Scotch boor 
have resolved to play the part of Apemantus? Of 
course he was outwardly very civil—nay, formal- 
ly courteous; but there was an air of isolation 
about him, as if he were sitting there by an ex- 
ercise of constraint. He rarely took wine any 
where; when he did, he almost never noticed 
what he drank: why was it, therefore, that he 
now tasted every thing, and put the glass down 
as if he were calculating whether sudden death 
might not ensue? And when Major Blythe, aft- 
er talking very loudly for some time, mentioned 
the word “ Tichborne,” why should this man ejac- 
ulate—apparently to himself—‘‘O good Lord !” 
in a tone that somehow or other produced a dead 
silence. 

“Perhaps it is no matter of concern to you,” 
said Major Blythe, with as much ferocity as he 
dared to assume toward a man who might possi- 
bly lend him money, “that an innocent person 
should be so brutally treated ?” 

“ Not much,” said Balfour, humbly. 

“T dare say you have not followed the case 
very closely, Balfour,” said his lordship, interven- 
ing to prevent a dispute. 

“No, I have not,” he said. “In fact, I would 
much rather walk the other way. But then,” he 
added, to Miss Honoria, who was seated by him, 
“your papa must not imagine that I have not an 
opinion as to who the Claimant really is.” 

“No!” exclaimed Honoria, with her splendid 
eyes full of theatrical interest. ‘“ Who is he, 
then?” 

“T discovered the secret from the very begin- 
ning. The old prophecies have been fulfilled. 
The ravens have flown away. Frederick Barba- 
rossa has come back to the world at last.” 

“Frederick Barbarossa?” said Miss Honoria, 
doubtfully. 

“Yes,” continued her instructor, seriously. 
“His other name was O'Donovan. He was a 
Fenian leader.” 

“ Susan,” called out her brat of a brother, “he’s 
only making a fool of you;” but at any rate the 
sorry jest managed to stave off for a time the in- 
evitable fight about the fat person from the colo- 
nies. 

It was a happy family gathering. Balfour was 
so pleased to see a number of relatives enjoying 
themselves together in this manner that he would 
not for the world have the party split itself into 
two after dinner. Remain to drink Madeira when 
the ladies were going to sing their pious Christ- 
mas hymns in the other room? Never! Major 
Blythe said by gad he wasn’t going into the 
drawing-room just yet; and poor Lord Willowby 
looked helplessly at both, not knowing which to 
yield to. Naturally, his duties as host prevailed. 
He sat down with his brother, and offered him 
some Madeira, which, to tell the truth, was very 
good indeed, for Lord Willowby was one of the 
men who think they can condone the poisoning 
of their guests during dinner by giving them a 
decent glass of wine afterward. Balfour went 
into the drawing-room and sat down by his wife, 
Honoria having at her request gone to the piano. 








“Why don’t you stay in the dining-room, 
Hugh ?” said she. 

“Ah,” said he, with a sigh, “Christmas even- 
ings are far too short for the joy they contain. 
I did not wish the happiness of this family gath- 
ering to be too much flavored with Tichborne. 
What, is your cousin going to sing now— 

Oh, how sweet it is to see 
Brethren dwell in enmity! 
or some such thing ?” 

She was hurt and offended. He had no right 
to scoff at her relatives ; because if there was any 
discordant element in that gathering, it was him- 
self. They were civil enough tohim. They were 
not quarreling among themselves. If there was 
any interference with the thoughts and feelings 
appropriate to Christmas, he was the evil spirit 
who was disturbing the emotions of those pious 
souls, 

Indeed, she did not know what demon had got 
possession of him. He went over to Mrs. Blythe, 
a woman whom she knew he heartily disliked, 
and sat down by that majestic three-decker, and 
paid her great and respectful attention. He 
praised Honoria’s playing. He asked to what 
college they meant to send Johnny when that 
promising youth left school. He was glad to see 
the Major looking so well and hearty: did he take 
his morning ride in the Park yet? Mrs. Blythe, 
who was a dull woman, nevertheless had her sus- 
picions ; but how could she fail to be civil to a 
gentleman who was complaisance personified ? 

His spirits grew brighter and brighter; he was 
quite friendly with Lord Willowby and his younger 
brother when they came in from the dining-room. 
Lady Sylvia deeply resented this courtesy, because 
she thought it arose from a sarcastic appreciation 
of the incongruity of his presence there; whereas 
it was merely the result of a consciousness that 
the hour of his release was at hand. He had done 
his duty; he had sacrificed his own likings for 
the sake of his wife; he had got through this dis- 
tasteful dinner; and now he was going back to a 
snug room at The Lilacs, to a warm fire, an easy- 
chair, a pipe, and a friendly chat. 

But who can describe the astonishment of these 
simple folks when a servant came in to say that 
Mr. Balfour’s carriage was at the door? Only ten 
o’clock—and this Christmas night! 

“Surely there is some mistake, Hugh ?” said his 
young wife, looking at him with great surprise. 
“You don’t wish to go home now ?” 

“Oh yes, child,” said he, gravely. “I don’t 
want to have you knocked up. It has been a long 
day for you to-day.” 

She said not another word, but got up and 
went to the door. 

“Come, Sylvia,” said her father, who had open- 
ed the door for her, “you must give us another 
hour anyway: you are not very tired? Shall I 
tell him to take the horses out again ?” 

““No, thank you,” said she, coldly. “Ithink I 
will go now.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Balfour, when she had gone, 
“to break up your charming Christmas party; 
but the fact is, Sylvia has been very fatigued ever 
since she put up those evergreens; and I am 
rather afraid of the night air for her.” 

He did not explain what was the difference be- 
tween the night air of ten o’clock and the night 
air of eleven o’clock; for presently Lady Sylvia 
came down stairs again wrapped up in furs, and 
she was escorted out to the carriage with great 
ceremony by her father. She was silent for a 
time after they drove away. 

“Hugh,” she said, abruptly, by-and-by, “why 
do you dislike my relatives so? And if you do 
dislike them, I think you might try to conceal it, 
for my sake.” 

“Well,” said he, “Ido think that is rather un- 
grateful. I thought I went out of my way to be 
civil to them all round to-night. I think I was 
most tremendously civil. What was it, then, that 
displeased you ?” 

She did not answer; she was oppressed by bit- 
ter thoughts. And when he tried to coax her 
into conversation, she replied in monosyllables, 
In this manner they reached The Lilacs. 

Now before leaving home that evening he had 
given private instructions that a pretty little sup- 
per was to be prepared for their return; and 
when Lady Sylvia entered, she found the dining- 
room all cheerfully lit up, a fire blazing, and actu- 
al oysters (oysters don’t grow on the hedge-rows 
of Surrey, as some of us know) on the table. This 
was how he thought he and she might spend their 
first Christmas evening together, late as the hour 
was; and he hastened to anticipate even the dili- 
gent Anne in helping his wife to get rid of her 
furs. 

“ Now, Syllabus,” said he, “come in and make 
yourself comfortable.” 

“Thank you,” said she, “I am a little tired. I 
think I will go up stairs now.” 

“Won't you come down again?” 

“T think not.” 

And so, without any great sense of injury, and 
forgetting altogether the supper that was spread 
out on the table, he shut himself up alone in the 
still dining-room, and lit his pipe, and took down 
a book from the library. Soon enough these 
temporary disappointments were forgotten; for 
it was a volume of Keats he had taken down at 
hap-hazard, and how could a man care what hap- 
pened to him on the first Christmas evening of 
his married life, if he was away in the dream- 
land of “ Endymion,” and removed from mortal 
cares ? 

Major Blythe and his family remained at Wil- 
lowby Hall for some few days ; Lady Sylvia nev- 
er went near them. Nay, she would not allow 
the name of one of her relations to pass her lips. 
If her husband mentioned any one of them, she 
changed the conversation; and once, when he 
proposed to drive over to the Hall, she refused 
to go. 

On the other hand, she endeavored to talk pol- 
ities to her husband, in a stiff and forced way, 





which only served to distress him. He remon- 
strated with her gently—for, indeed, he was rather 
disappointed that his honest endeavors to please 
her had borne so little fruit—but she only grew 
more reserved in tone. And he could not under- 
stand why she should torture herself by this com- 
pulsory conversation about politics, foreign and 
domestic, when he saw clearly that her detesta- 
tion of every thing connected with his public life 
increased day by day, until—merely to save her 
pain—he could have wished that there was no 
such place as Englebury on the map of England. 

He told her he had spoken to her father about 
these pecuniary troubles, and offered to assist 
him. She said that was very kind, and even kiss- 
ed him on the forehead, as she happened to be 
passing his chair; but not even that would in- 
duce her to talk about her father or any thing be- 
longing to him. And, indeed, he himself could 
not be very explicit on the point, more especially 
as every thing now pointed to his having to lend 
Lord Willowby money, not to hush up a fraud, 
but to defend a criminal prosecution. 

About the third week in January all England 
was startled by the announcement that there was 
to be an immediate dissolution of Parliament, and 
that a general election would shortly follow. Bal- 
four did not seem so perturbed as might have 
been expected; he even appeared to find some 
sense of relief in the sudden news. He at once 
grew active, bright, eager, and full of a hundred 
schemes, and the first thing he did was, of course, 
to rush up to London, the centre of all the hurry 
and disturbance that prevailed. Lady Sylvia nat- 
urally remained in Surrey; he never thought for 
a moment of dragging her into that turmoil. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 














WE TWO. 
“ Fortune brings in some boats that are not steered.” 
—Cymbeline. 

T’S just a bit of a story, Sir, that don’t sound 
much to strangers, but I'd like to tell you 
about it, if you have time to listen, for they’ve all 
forgotten Bobbery down here, except me; they’re 
poor folks, you see, and things drift out of folks’ 

heads when poverty drifts in. 

Bobbery? yes, Sir, that was his name—least- 
ways the name we gave him down here. As to 
a father or mother, we never had any, I think; 
never had any one in the wide world to belong 
to, except our two selves—Bobbery and me. I 
was the eldest, two long years older than him; 
but then I was blind, you see, so the two years 
didn’t count for much, and Bobbery got ahead of 
me after the time when the long days of pain 
slipped into long nights, and God shut me out of 
the world; not that I grumble, Sir—I’ve given 
over that; and Bobbery was always such a good 
lad to me, that perhaps I didn’t miss so much, 
after all. 

I grew to fancy things, and make believe I 
saw a great deal, particularly after Bobbery took 
to working at his trade—shoeblack, Sir; and 
sometimes, when I became accustomed to being 
always in the dark, I went out with Bobbery, 
and held the money that he made. 

Well, not much, perhaps, but enough for us 
two, and the little room we had down at Kings- 
town, over against the river; only Bobbery was 
an extravagant lad—not in drink, Sir—we were 
always a sober lot—but in oranges. 

They were almost his ruin, Sir—those oranges, 
He used to come up stairs sucking them softly, so 
that I might not hear, and thinking to deceive 
me; but I somehow smelt oranges, and it always 
made me sharper to catch Bobbery whistling 
little tunes to himself on the way up, just to put 
me off. 

He made a deal of me, did Bobbery—along cf 
being blind, you see—and so did the neighbors; 
but I was rare proud of him. You don’t know 
what it is, Sir, to sit alone in the dark all day, 
and then, on a sudden, to hear a fellow call out, 
“Here we are again! Come down and feel the 
sun set, and we’ll count the coppers!” It would 
make you love any one, Sir, who had a voice like 
that, let alone a fellow like Bobbery. 

Perhaps you didn’t happen to be in Kingstown, 
Sir, last spring when the floods had risen, and the 
land was under water for miles round. Bobbery 
had to wade a little going down to his work, but 
he rather liked it, he said; and he used to tuck 
up his trousers, and call back to me and laugh, as 
the water crept round his feet; and he said folks 
wouldn’t want their boots blacked, he feared, for 
the water would soon take off the polish. 

I used to sit on the window-sill to feel the 
sun, and if I listened very hard I could hear the 
ripple-ripple of the shallow water at every step 
that Bobbery made, and it had a pleasant sound, 
and made a kind of company feeling; but when 
he was out of hearing, and it still kept rippling up 
against our walls, the company feeling went away 
and left me lonely, and sometimes I thought the 
water hateful, because it lay for so very long be- 
tween me and Bobbery. 

Well, once I was sitting alone on the window- 
sill, and the day was very quiet—so quiet that I 
did not even hear the little rippling waves ; and 
in the quiet I grew frightened at last; and in 
the quiet I stretched out my hands across the 
sill, to feel my way down. I felt something that 
made me shiver, and draw back out of the sun- 
light—that made my whole dark life grow sud- 
denly a beautiful and precious thing—I felt the 
water rippling almost up to the level of the sill, 
and I was quite alone, and Bobbery would never 
know. 

I did not call out, or go mad with fright, as I 
thought at first I might do; only I crept away, 
in my everlasting darkness, from the warm sun- 
light, and sat down on the bed where Bobbery 
and I slept together, and put my hands over my 
ears, to shut out the roar of the waters, 

How long I sat there I don’t know, but I think 
it must have been hours, for I felt the sunlighs 
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slanting on my face, and the water rushing round 
me before I moved again. I was hungry too; 
but when I tried to get down and reach the cup- 
board, the water took me off my feet, and I crept 
back to the bed, and on to the shelves of the 
dresser, to be out of the way. I said my prayers 
two or three times, and I said some prayers for 
Bobbery too, for I knew he would be sorry when 
he found me some day, where I had died all alone, 
and in the dark. And then I tried to think how 
things looked from our window, with the water 
sweeping up to the very sill, and the red sunset 
lying on it—and beyond, the pretty town, and the 
steeple with the clock ; and I thought it was bet- 
ter for me to die than Bobbery, after all, for he 
could see, while I—I had no pleasure in my 
life. And yet I wanted to live ; I wanted to hear 
Bobbery’s voice again ; I wanted the waters to go 
down, and somebody to remember me at last— 
for I was afraid. 

Well, Sir, God answers our prayers sometimes 
in a way that is terribly just. It takes us a long 
time to find out that every thing is very good, I 
think, but we come to learn it at last—and learn, 
too, to leave our prayers as well as the answers 
to God. Somebody did remember me at last, and 
came back—somebody whose laughing voice 
across the waters was nearer every minute—some- 
body whose hands were on my shoulder, whose 
eyes, I felt, were on my face—somebody who had 
never forgotten me—Bobbery ! 

“ Bobbery ! Bobbery !” I cried, and I stretched 
out my arms to him. 

Bobbery said: “I came over in a tub—only 
think! such a lark! but, as I climbed in at the 
windor’, our tub drifted away, and how ever we’re 
to get over I can’t tell.” 

“You must think of something,” I said. “ Bob- 
bery, it was a long day.” 

“Why, of course it was,” Bobbery answered, 
“without me. Come along, the river’s rising like 
fury.” 

“Ts it very wide ?” I asked. 

“Qh, not more’n a good stretch from here to 
the dry land—but deep; over six feet, I should 
say—and rising.” 

“But the bed, Bobbery,” I said, “and the oth- 
er things ?” 

“Well, we must just leave them until it’s all 
right again.” 

“Will it ever be all right ?” I asked. 

“ Why, yes, of course,” said Bobbery. 

He was such a splendid chap, Sir, was Bobbery, 
and so clever! He took the two chairs that were 
drifting about the room, and tied them close to- 
gether, and then we waded across to the window, 
and stood upon the sill. 

“T think it’s jolly good fun,” said Bobbery. “If 
you could only see how your boat’s bobbing up 
and down in front here! Get in quick, or I can’t 
hold her. Here! port her helm, or something ! 
Are you all right ?” 

“Tt’s splendid,” I said; “ come along.” 

But when Bobbery put his foot on to the un- 
steady raft, she went down on one side with a 
plunge. ‘Never mind,” he said; “you’ve just 
got to push yourself ashore with this pole, as 
straight as you can go, and I'll follow.” 

I swear to you, Sir, I thought that it was true, 
or I never would have left Bobbery. I took the 
pole he gave me, and went out on the restless wa- 
ters, that I felt were blood-red where the setting 
sun had touched them. People on the opposite 
side cheered and cried and called me, and Bobbery 
behind cried out once or twice, “Ship ahoy!” in 
a shrill voice, that I knew and loved better than 
any thing on earth, and once I heard him say, 
faintly—he seemed so far away—“In port at 
last.” 

At last! 

The people on the shore had ceased their shouts 
of excitement and encouragement, the light had 
died utterly away. 

In an awful silence, and an awful darkness, I 
jumped to land, and held out my twe hands. 

“ Bobbery ! Bobbery !” I cried, “ I want to thank 
you.” 

Did Bobbery hear, Sir, do you think? Do peo- 
ple hear any thing, do people understand any thing, 
after they have gone away ? 

I only knew that the awful silence was turning 
me to stone, that the awful darkness was rising 
like a wall between me and Bobbery—and I was 
afraid. When I called, no one answered me, and 
I was glad. If his voice was silent, any other 
voice would have maddened me just then, and I 
wanted nothing more to tell me all the truth. I 
learned through the silence on land and sea how 
God had answered my prayer. 

They told me afterward how the plank he was 
launching to help himself to the shore drifted 
away from his hand, and was out of sight direct- 
ly, how they would have saved him if they could, 
and .how, when they began to shout to him di- 
rections, he made a sign for silence, and stood 
straight upon the sill, with the sunset creeping 
all about him, and the waters washing at his feet. 
They wondered why he had made no effort to 
reach the shore with me—they used to wonder, 
for long after, why he had stood so silent, with 
his eager eyes, and restless feet so strangely still. 
J knew, of course; but what right had any one 
else to come between Bobbery and me? It 
wouldn’t have done any one any good to know 
what I knew—that Bobbery wouldn’t let me lose 
the faintest chance; thought my blind, helpless 
life quite as well worth saving as his own. I 
would have done the same for him, Sir, any day 
—for, Bobbery and me, we were always fond of 
each other. 

The story’s been longer than I thought, Sir; 
but just the evening, and the floods again, and 
your wanting to know about the cross, brought it 
back to me like the same evening somehow—and 
it’s company like to talk of the lad. 

And Bobbery ? he just died, Sir; and the folks 
thought such a deal of him that they collected a 
bit to set me up, and I took half of the money 
just to put up this little cross by the river-side— 





for we always divided the coppers, Sir; and 
I haven’t forgotten him—not in these two 
years ! 

That’s all, Sir—just all about Bobbery. 














SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


UBLIC opinion gradually works many re- 

forms. Whenever any evil becomes thor- 
oughly unpopular, we may begin to expect its 
gradual disappearance. Much has been written 
on behalf of the shop-girls of our city, and direct 
appeals have been made to many employers that 
they would provide seats for their use when not 
absolutely attending to customers. Philan- 
thropic men and women have interested them- 
selves in this matter, and some good result is 
already apparent. In many stores some arrange- 
ments have been made whereby the shop-girls 
can sit at certain times when not on duty, and 
humanity and popular opinion will in time lead 
to a very general adoption of such measures for 
their comfort as are consistent and possible. 
There are no doubt many difficulties in this mat- 
ter with which shop-keepers must contend, and 
which can not be well understood by outsiders. 
But in these times, when mutual interests are so 
blended, consideration on the part of employers 
eventually rebounds to their own advantage just 
as truly as faithfulness and honesty on the part 
of employés are for their ultimate advantage. 
Let every shop-girl to whom the privilege of a 
seat is given show herself alert and faithful to 
her employer’s interests; and in this way she 
will benefit all others in similar occupations by 
throwing an influence in favor of resting-places 
in all stores. 





The Bryant Memorial Vase has been placed in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, as a perma- 
nent deposit, by the honored and venerable poet 
to whose memory it is consecrated. 





A great number of Russian ladies in St. Peters- 
burg have pledged themselves mutually neither 
to wear silk nor satin nor costly ornaments, nor 
to give balls, nor to indulge in other luxuries 
during the present war, but to devote the mon- 
ey which they would otherwise have spent upon 
such objects to the nursing of the sick and 
wounded of their country. 





Not long ago a prominent citizen of London 
slipped upon an orange peel which had been 
thrown on the sidewalk, and fell. The result of, 
that fall was his death. Now they talk of estab- 
lishing a company in that metropolis whose spe- 
cial duty will be to keep the walks free from 
fruit skins. 





It is said that Russia has 16,160,000 horses— 
more than all the remainder of Europe put to- 
gether. 





On the forty-eighth anniversary of the Brook- 
lyn Sunday-schools, fifty thousand children— 
more or less—tilled the streets and parks of the 
city. All the principal streets were crowded 
with the bright procession, and Prospect Park 
made a charming show of a multitudinous army 
of little folks. As some one expressed it, “If any 
body atany time had gone any where in Brook- 
lyn that afternoon, he would have seen some of 
the gay procession; and if he had gone all the 
afternoon, he would not have seen all of it.” 





The fifty-eighth birthday of Queen Victoria was 
enthusiastically celebrated by the British resi- 
dents of Virginia. Within a few years past 
many Englishmen of fortune have purchased 
lands in Virginia, and an intelligent class of her 
gal subjects have established themselves 
there, 





The Marchesa del Grillo, better known as 
Adelaide Ristori, is one of the Board of Managers 
of the Roman Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals. The fourth annual meeting, 
recently held in Rome, showed that the work 
of the society had progressed rather slowly. 
This is due to the imperfect state of the pres- 
ent law and the unenlightened public opinion. 
Many acts of cruelty are committed on animals 
not called ‘‘domestic,” and the offense is not 
punishable, neither can acts of cruelty done pri- 
vately be punished. Cattle are often kept many 
hours, if not days, before they are killed, without 
food. These cruelties and many others, it is the 
desire and aim of the members of the society to 
prevent, 





A few months ago a young woman of nineteen, 
who had been carefully reared by respectable 
parents in this city, married with the full knowl- 
edge and conseut of her friends. Three weeks 
afterward she made a dreadful discovery—that 
the man she had married had a wife still living. 
The despair and heart-breaking that followed 
ended in suicide, and she left behind her the sad 
message that ‘‘she had nothing but her good 
name, and that had gone.’’ It is a pity that 
some judicious sympathizing friend had not 
been able to convince the poor girl that she, or 
any woman deceived into such a pretended mar- 
riage, is just as worthy of respect afterward as 
before, and her good name is not lost if she con- 
tinues in well-doing. Such a deception is a 
grievous misfortune, but certainly no crime on 
the part of the deceived. 


There will soon be opened at the New York 
Hospital a new training school for nurses. Good 
nursing is as essential to the sick as good med- 
ical attendance. This fact is now generally rec- 
ognized, and the course of instruction in this 
new school will be practical and thorough. 





It is said that unless the Newport butchers 
change their scale of prices from those charged 
last season, the majority of summer residents 
will have their supplies from a firm in New York 
State, which at the present time is serving, with 
one or two exceptions, all the families who are 
numbered among the *‘ cottagers”’ that have been 
spending the winter there. 





At a recent sale in London of china belonging 
to Mr. Robert Napier, of Glasgow, Scotland, two 
plates, originally in a set made for the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, brought extraordinary prices. 
One, a turquois ground, with floral cipher of the 
Empress Catherine in the centre and cameo sub- 
jects around the rim, sold for $787 53; the com- 





panion plate, for $762 25. These are probably the 
highest prices ever paid for a single plate. Mr. 
Napier was said to have paid forty guineas each 
for these plates, which, at that time, was a most 
unusual price. It is believed that these two 
splendid plates will be restored to the service at 
St. Petersburg of which they area part, and from 
which they have been separated for many years. 





At the Harput missionary station, in Eastern 
Turkey, the pasha himself has visited the female 
seminary, and expressed himself as much pleased 
with the manner in which recitations were made, 
and said he “‘ had not expected so much from a 
school of females in that part of the country.” 
Afterward a number of Turks, including five 
members of the new board of education, attend- 
ed an examination of the Turkish department of 
the Normal School. They expressed much satis- 
faction; and not long afterward the Minister of 
Education sent through the pasha a message of 
thanks to the missionaries for what their schools 
were doing, accompanied by a donation of five 
books, which he wished to be presented to the 
five best scholars. The church at Harput was 
organized twenty years ago with ten members. 
There are now 221, 


An “ Anglo-American Sanitarium’’ will proba- 
bly be opened in Rome next October, where in- 
valids seeking change of air and scene may find 
pleasant accommodations. A private hospital 
for serious cases will be an independent part of 
the institution; and those who fall sick in the 
Roman city may there find more certain aid to 
recovery than in hotels or ordinary apartments. 





In Russia every citizen upon attaining the age 
of twenty-one years is obliged to serve his coun- 
try as a soldier, if required. The full time of 
service is fifteen years—six with the active army 
and nine in the reserves. But various circum- 
stances modify this term—education, voluntary 
enlistment, and the necessities of the country. 
But all able-bodied men from twenty-one to for- 
ty, if not enlisted, are held in reserve, to be in- 
corporated into the active army whenever needed. 





Some time ago a number of coffee-houses for 
working-men were opened in Liverpool. They 
were very successful, and now a similar one is 
opened in Sheffield. It has a large dining-room, 
where tea, coffee, and cocoa can be obtained at 
the lowest rates, an excellent reading-room, and 
also billiard-rooms. 


In Sweden several factories are now engaged 
in producing a cheap non-explosive oil, chiefly 
from pine wood. 





Young salmon have made their appearance in 
the Connecticut River. 





For once there is a happy prospect held out, 
thus early in the season, of a large crop of 
peaches. Cultivators in Maryland and Delaware 
say that present indications are that there will 
be too much rather than too little fruit, that is, 
considering the facilities for transportation. 
The facilities should be improved at once. 





The Court Journal says: ‘St. Paul’s is to have 
three pulpits. It possesses already a fine one in 
the choir, and a very ornate edifice indeed as a 
post of vantage for the preacher under the dome. 
But France is going to give it a third. Paris 
wishes to show its thankfulness to London for 
the subscriptions which London gave in 1870 to 
the sufferers by the Franco-German war; and 
setting aside the question of religion, the Cham- 
bre Syndicale des Ouvriers Menuisiers en Bati- 
ments a Paris have offered the Dean and Chapter 
a sculptured monumental pulpit.” 





Gold has been discovered in Persia. The story 
is that in a village about 180 miles from Teheran, 
an old man had been observed to make mysteri- 
ous visits to the mountains. His house was 
searched by an official, and a small crucible, a 
forge, appliances for melting, and nearly £80 
worth of pure gold were discovered. The man 
stated that he had for several years past found 
gold in the mountains, and expressed his will- 
ingness to show the spot. As the mountains 
were then covered with snow, no investigation 
could be made immediately; but considerable 
excitement has been aroused, and it is rumored 
that the Shah himself will visit the spot in the 


Spring. 











USEFUL RECIPES. 


GoosrneRRY JELLY.—It is not advised to make jelly 
from this fruit, unless you happen to have a large sup- 
ply of it, as but little juice is yielded in comparison 
with other berries. If, however, as happens sometimes 
in the country, they would otherwise be wasted, no 
better use can be made of them than to convert them 
into jelly, which, if properly made, is most beautiful 
and delicious, Take the gooseberries when ripe, mash 
them, and put them into a kettle with a very little bit 
of water, and allow them just to come to a boil, so as 
to make them tender, and cause the jnice to flow. 
Then hang up a flannel bag, previously scalded, and 
let the juice drip through into a china bowl. To ev- 
ery pint of juice allow one pound of white sugar, and 
boil rapidly for twenty minutes. Pour hot into small 
glasses or jars, and seal up immediately. 

Green Gooseserry Tarts.—Pick off the stems and 
blossom ends, and weigh the fruit. To each pound 
allow one pound of white sugar. Put them on the 
fire, in a bell-metal preserving kettle, with water enough 
to make sirup and prevent burning. Cover closely, 
and stew for fifteen minutes over a brisk fire. Remove 
from the fire as soon as the fruit is tender and clear, 
not allowing it time to become broken and mashed up. 
They should look green and transparent. No pie is 
so generally relished in the early spring. 

Green Goosenerry Preserves.—Prepare the fruit 
as for simple stewing. Weigh, and to each pound of 
berries allow one and a half pounds of white sugar. 
Put the sugar into a stewing pan, with a pint of water 
to each pound, and stew until a thick rich sirup is 
formed, which skim clear. Meanwhile put the goose- 
berries into a kettle of scalding water, and let them 
simmer until clear but not broken. Then transfer 
them, by means of a perforated ladle, to the hot sirup, 
and in fifteen minutes the preserves will be sufficiently 
cooked, and make a most ornamental addition to the 
tea table or dessert. 

Curese-Cakes.—Turn a quart of milk with a spoon- 
ful of vinegar over the fire; drain the whey from the 
curd; rub the latter dry in a cloth; add ten eggs, well 





beaten, with three-quarters of a pound of butter and 
the same of sugar. Flavor with lemon, nutmeg, and 
wine or rose-water. Lay some puff paste in your 
patty-pans, fill them with the mixture, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Briaockserry Corpiat.—To two quarts of blackberry 
juice add one pound of loaf-sugar, half an ounce of 
nutmegs, half an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of cin- 
namon, and half an ounce of allspice, each of which 
must be well pulverized. Boil all together, and skim 
carefully. When cold, add one pint of fourth-proof 
brandy or pure rectified whiskey. This cordial has 
been found highly beneficial in the treatment of cases 
of diarrhea, and is frequently recommended by physi- 
cians. 

Wuort.Lesrrry Corpiat.—This is more simple, and 
is regarded by many as more efficacious, than black- 
berry cordial. Extract the juice from a parcel of 
whortleberries ; let it drip through a flannel bag. Then 
put it on the fire, adding a quarter of a pound of fine 
white sugar to a pint of juice. Let it come to a boil 
and be well skimmed, after which adding, when cold, a 
pint of pure spirit to each pint of juice. Bottle, and 
cork tightly. It will be found useful, especially in 
families where there are delicate children. This recipe 
was furnished by an accomplished physician. 

Currant Wine.—Gather your currants for this pur- 
pose as soon as they are fairly ripened, on a bright, 
dry day. Mash thoroughly with a mallet in an open 
tub, and let them stand for twenty-four hours, or until 
slightly fermented. Then express the juice, and strain 
through a flannel or linen bag. Then to two quarts 
of juice add two quarts of water and three pounds of 
sugar, brown or white. Fill up a cask with this mix- 
ture, and let it remain with the bung open for six 
weeks, or until fermentation ceases, Cover the aper- 
ture, however, with Swiss muslin, so as to prevent in- 
sects from getting access to your wine. Rack off, and 
bottle in March. This is one of the best home-made 
wines, and from its beautiful bright color very useful 
in making gelatine jellies. Keep it in a cellar all the 
time. I have never known this recipe fail. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dress-Maker.—Skirts of polonaises and over-skirts 
are never lined. The princesse dress should be lined 
down to the hips, but not lower, unless the material is 
flimsy, and needs to be supported. 

F. W. G.—Your quotation is from William Cullen 
Bryant's “‘ Thanatopsis.” 

Praeeizr.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
22, Vol. X. 

Mrs. L. M. Z.—Answers to your inquiries and those 
of many other correspondents about summer dresses 
are incorporated in the article on New York Fashions 
in Bazar No. 22, Vol. X. 

Lena.—The habit basque and long roand over-skirt 
will be nice for your alpaca. We dislike to advise dye- 
ing your brocade, as it is so often unsatisfactory. If 
you have enough clean pieces for a basque and apron, 
it would look well combined with violet silk. 

R. 8S. V. P.—Perhaps you had better use the habit 
basque illustrated in Bazar No, 15, Vol. X., with the 
riding-habit skirt. Wear one of the stylish equestrian 
hats of black chip described in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 24, Vol. X. 

Rex.—Make a tamise cloth suit, with long polonaise 
trimmed with knife-pleatings or with mourning fringe 
of crimped tape. Grenadine is trimmed with crape 
for deep mourning, but may be trimmed with folds or 
pleatings of itself. 

A Sunsorisre.—Polonaises with scarf drapery look 
especially well made of brocade. The plain sleeves 
are not objectionable, but it is preferable now to have 
sleeves matching the waist of the dress. 

Myxrtie.—Read about parasolettes in New York 
Fashions of Boar No. 2, Vol. X. Any of the bronze 
or olive green shades in the rough-threaded Knicker- 
bocker woolens made up with silk will be suitable for 
your travelling dress. 

Mrs. D. H. H.—Lay the Smyrna lace flat down the 
front and around the skirt of the princesse dresses ; 
also form bars of it on the side gores. The trimming 
is only across the bottom of the long back breadths, 
and does not extend around the square corners to meet 
the side gores. The fringe should be mixed black and 
white on a checked silk of those colors. Have a Swiss 
muslin sacque nearly fitted, and trimmed with inser- 
tion and edging of Smyrna lace. 

Grapvatr.—Get dotted Swiss muslin, and make with 
a long slender polonaise trimmed with Valenciennes or 
with torchon lace. This simple dress is far more ap- 
propriate for a young girl than the brocaded silk you 
suggest. If you must have a more elaborate dress, get 
tulle, and trim with ruches of the same and white gros 
grain bows. 

Mrs. W. M.—Use the lightest green for the over 
dress. 

E.—Use cream-colored silk instead of red on your 
blue dress. Gray or putty-colored gloves will be used 
for street wear this summer. 

Aw Oup Sunscuiser.—Green cashmere or else dark 
grenadine will make a pretty polonaise buttoned be- 
hind for your daughter to wear over the green silk 
skirt. 

Cuir.—There are lustreless silks intended especially 
for mourning dress. 

A Constant Reaper.—For your boy of three years 
make princesse dresses of buff linen and white pique ; 
also shirt waists and kilt skirts. His hat should be 
sailor shape of striped straw. His sashes and dark 
stockings match in color. His shoes should be with- 
out heels. 

M. W.—The lemon-colored silk will make a pretty 
vest to a black grenadine basque made by Coat-tail 
Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. X. 
Put also pipings of the lemon-color on the diagonal 
scarfs, on the pleated flounces, and use it to line the 
long-looped black bows. 

Ster-Moturr.—All your questions about dresses for 
very small girls are answered in the New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 2%, Vol. X. 

Sr. Lovis.—Get a cashmere polonaise and scarf Dol- 
man trimmed with fringe to wear with your black silk 
skirt. For the seal brown silk get one of the light 
brown wools with rough chreads of color in stripes. 
A gray over dress with blue tinges, or perhaps blue 
threads, will be pretty with your navy blue silk. A 
gray de bege polonaise will do well with your black 
alpaca skirt. For more explicit directions about mak- 
ing and trimming so many dresses, you must consult 
the New York Fashions of back numbers of the Bazar. 

Perr.exity.—You might have gray sea-side barége 
or else thin wool for a polonaise to wear over your 
dark maroon silk skirt. Use the new silk for flounces, 
facings, and pipings. 

Caraiz C.—Make your black silk with a coat-tail 
vest basque by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. 
X. For the navy blue silk use some pretty polonaise 
pattern lately given. 
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MAIN STREET OF GIBRALTAR 
ON A HUNTING MORNING. 


T would be difficult to find a more animated 

. and varied scene than is presented by the nar- 
row main street of the good town of Gibraltar at 
about ten o'clock on a winter's morning. more 
especially if it be on a hunting day, 
represents a portion of the street on one of these 
Moorish merchants and Tangerine 
Jews conclude their bargains on the pavement ; 
the Spanish lady makes her way through the 
crowd to mass; the smart orderly conveys some 
morning papers to the Brigade Office: down the 
Street passes an officer's guard of the gallant 
* Assaye” Highlanders, their piper’s strains con- 
siderably startling the mules which have brought 
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beyond the Cork Woods: 
motley assemblage the British officers. in pink, 
with their fair companions, 
a strong appearance of England that it is with an 
effort that we remember we are in the south of 


while amidst all the 


give the scene such 


Andalusia. 





THE EUPHONY OF CHRISTIAN 
NAMES. 


é 
\ TE propose to consider the subject of the 
beauty of proper names simply as a question 
of constructive art. We shall deal with feminine 
names only, first, because they are the most beau- 
tiful and interesting; and secondly, because they 
are the only class of titles that practically is left 


tous. A man nowadays has no Christian name | 


| properly so called. 
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Society has ruled that our 
sons and brothers shall be baptized with the sur- 
names of their maternal grandfathers, or some 
other potential relative ; so that in the course of 
a few generations Tom, Dick, and Harry, and 
equally Cyril and Algernon, will be almost obso- 
lete. This detestable and idiotic custom, I am 
grieved to see, is creeping insidiously into the 
nomenclature of our women—not vet, to be sure, 


as first names, but in too many instances as sub.| vowel sound under consideration. 
sidiary titles not to cause the gravest apprehen- | 


sion that the days of Alice and Blanche and Mary 
and Ellen are numbered. One object of this pa- 
per, therefore, will be to preserve a lingering re- 
gard for these and other sweet and lovely appel- 
lations, yet endeared to us by long use and asso- 
ciation. 

The vowel being generally the chief sound in a 
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word, and the one which distinguishes it from 
other similar combinations of consonants, it will 
be most proper to class the names treated of un- 
der the heads of the different vowel sounds in the 
language. The consonants, of course, lend to the 
vowels strength; and as these may be heavy or 
light, pleasant or harsh, it will be necessary to 


| subdivide each section according to the conso- 


nants that blend most harmoniously with the 


In treating of the structure of words the vow- 
el sound generally first considered is the long a, 
as in Kate. This, in the above example at least, 
is a beautiful though somewhat languishing 
It is expressive when it follows a conso. 


| nant, but its initial power is weak; it commences, 
| however, but a very few proper names in use 
| with os. 


The best known and most agreeable 


are Ada and Amy, where the length of ¢ 
is moderated by the brevity of the sy 
syllable, and a pleasing effect produced, 
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“breath.” 
and with this combination of con- 
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| After the th and soft ¢, the liquids 7, m, and x 
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with the th, we must give the palm of beauty to r ty and harmony, like all truly c ellations, 
reely within our purpo ne 
sweetly poetical Elaine 


| and Titania. Much nearer to it are the beautiful | by 
Orientalisms, quite familiarized, however, to our 
a- | tongue,as Rachel, Sarah, and Mary. The letter 7, 
which has a roughening sound in the middle of a 
word, is of milder effect as an initial, especially 
when followed by the vowel now in review ; upon 
which account, as well as its possession of the light 
and pleasantly sharp ch, and the terminal /, always 
a beautiful ending, I give the preference to Rachel. 
but it 
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ment of sweetness rarely attained. Another 
sound of a, as in “au,” with an accent of 0, as 
in “corn,” may be taken together as identical. 
The characteristic of this vowel sound, like the 
last, is loftiness and grandeur; but, like it again, 
it is too often followed by the heavy and em- 
phatic 7. It, however, softens that rude conso- 
nant rather more than the one before reviewed. 
No th and very few soft e’s are found in conjunc- 
tion with this sound, the best of which in au 
seem to me Laura, Aurora, Claudia, and Claudine. 
(Maud, with its terminal d, is intensely hard, like 
all words with the same ending; but there is 
scarcely another instance in feminine names aft- 
er Winifred and Mildred, which are somewhat 
softer.) Among the o’s in this sound the best ex- 
amples I can find are Doris, Dorcas, Dora, and 
Nora, or, better than either, the short, sweet, plaint- 
ive Ora, without any prefix whatever. It is re- 
markable how many sweet and even majestic 
names there are containing only three letters. We 
have already noticed three or four very fair speci- 
mens, and we shall presently come to one in the 
same category which scarcely yields to any thing 
in any known language. 

The vowel e has only one long and one short 
sound ; but even with this limited expression there 
is no other letter—we had almost said no two let- 
ters united—that makes the leading sound in so 
many names as long and short e. The first is, per- 
haps, the most beautiful, and essentially the sweet- 
est—that last word verily proves it—sound in the 
language. Not only does it make more rhyming 
words than any other vowel, but rhymes in e are 
most frequently chosen by the best masters of 
verse, malgré Pope’s disparaging dictum about 
the “cooling western breeze,” etc. But to my ex- 
amination, 

This sweet vowel seems to have an innate soft- 
ness of character that ever impels it to the so- 
ciety of the gentlest and most delicate conso- 
nants. It shuns the emphatic 7, the guttural g 
and /, and associates chiefly with labial f, soft ¢, 
th, and ¢. In conjunction with the first of this 
group, or its more vocalized form, v, occurs the 
name above mentioned as one of the most per- 
fectly beautiful, most tenderly harmonious, known 
to any tongue, the name of the loveliest woman of 
avy time or clime—our first mother, Eve. With 
the same sweet consonant, but possessing less 
sweetness because less concentrated, are the 
French Genevieve, rich in vowels, yet all alike, 
the classic Venus and Valeria, the graceful Phoebe, 
the beloved of Shakspeare, Ophelia, and the ex- 
quisitely tender Evangeline, the only name of such 
a length possessed of a perfect melody. I claim 
to class this name under this letter, the termina- 
tion ine taking, here at least, the sound of ¢, as in 
the French Christine, and Lina or Lena, and the 
Irish Eveleen, by far the most euphonious pro- 
nunciation, if foreign to English ears. It is only, 
indeed, English tongues that corrupt sweet long 
ce into ear-piercing i—e. g., the delicious Latin Maria 
into Maria. 

Space will permit me to notice only a few more 
of the choicest examples in this sound. 7% is 
not well represented here, the only instance being 
Edith, a noble Saxon title, but, owing to the pres- 
ence of the heavy d, rather more imposing than 
tender. The light, quick / in Alethea is better, but 
better still is Toretha, while, assisted by the grand 
au, the delicious e lends sweetness to the majestic 
Aurelia. With soft ¢ or s occur some of the sweet- 
est names in this vowel, as Beatrice, Celia, Cecil 
(though the e is a little shorter here), Felicia, and, 
most perfect of all for its facility of utterance and 
the ease with which vowels and consonants merge 
into each other, Teresa (pronounced Tresa) ; 7 and 
n are well represented here with Leah, Lena, and 
the poetical Enid. 

Like the preceding, the vowel 7 has only one 
long sound, and enters into the composition of 
many names, but with less happy results. Indeed, 
there are fewer pleasant names in this vowel than 
in any other, and more disagreeable ones than in 
all the others put together. Its characteristic 
sound is incisiveness and ringing hardness, requir- 
ing very soft, light consonants to modulate it, but 
instead thereof it is generally allied with the very 
harshest; it gives birth to such atrocities as Dinah, 
Eliza, Jemima, Maria, Sophia, the common pro- 
nunciation of which to a refined ear is simply 
martyrdom. With the exception of such deli- 
cate little achievements as Ivy, Violet, and Viola, 
Thyra and Inez, the last foreign to us, we must 
turn to the stores of classicism to find any real- 
ly beautiful examples in this vowel. Cassiope, 
Clytie, Dione, Hermione, Ianthe, Irene, Niobe, and 
Thalia abound in beauty; but only one or two of 
these ean be regarded as contemporary Christian 
names, while none as yet are household words 
among us. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that this 
vowel makes many beautiful and expressive 
words, which are abundantly used in poetry; 
but these are chiefly monosyllables or dissylla- 
bles, with the accent on the last, while there is 
not, unfortunately, a single monosyllabic proper 
name in long @. 

The next vowel sound to be noticed, the long 
o, is perhaps one of the loveliest, as it is certain- 
ly the fullest and strongest, in the language. It 
is admirably used in poetry, where both empha- 
sis and melody are demanded, since its charac- 
teristic sound is at once loftiness, sonorousness, 
and sweetness, and, when accompanied by produ- 
cible consonants, a certain plaintiveness. It is 
the parent sound of many classic names, but 
though only a few of these remain in familiar 
use, they are, with scarcely an exception, beauti- 
ful. It is most frequently found in conjunction 
with the letter , forming the termination ona, 
as in Latona. Among familiar appellations there 
is none sweeter or better known than the poetie- 
al and universally admired Rose and its com- 
pounds, not one of which, however, surpasses the 
parent stock. This vowel sound is not met with 
in connection with ¢h or v, except in one or two 
instances where it is not the principal vowel. 








But in Laone, Rhoda, Rhodope, Salome, Clotilde, 
Hero, Isola, Naomi, Zenobia, and Theodosia it 
produces the noblest effects, the last-named be- 
ing, notwithstanding its undue length—general- 
ly a fatal blemish to perfect euphony—one of the 
grandest and sweetest names of classic origin in 
use among us, 

The other long sound of o or 00, and the last 
of the open vowels, is identical, and rhymes with 
i; but inasmuch as the first-named form is nev- 
er found in proper names, it will be enough to 
consider the z sound. This is a beautiful vowel, 
its character being a tender plaintiveness, and 
slowness without heaviness. It emphasizes a 
number of very beautiful names, Scriptural, clas- 
sic, and familiar. Combined with ¢h or soft ¢, it 
produces the sweet and plaintive Ruth, the noble 
Judith, the simple Lucy—far prettier in its con- 
densed sweetness than its compounds, Lucella 
and Lucetta—the coquettish Ruperta, the chaste 
Eunice, the heroic Medusa, the lofty Drusilla and 
Susannah, and the homely but prettier Susan. 
Allied with /, it gives the stately Julia, the softer 
Juliet, the almost mournful Muriel, and the ten- 
der Eulalie. Another beautiful name, of three 
letters only, is distinguished by this vowel, the 
refined and graceful Una. Perhaps one of the 
most favorite names in this vowel is Gertrude, 
but from its redundance of consonants, it lacks 
softness, and is only saved from positive harsh- 
ness by the presence of this sweet vowel. This 
name is an instance of the influence of the vowel 
in making the euphony of a word; while two of 
those before noticed, Muriel and Juliet, are evi- 
dence of the agreeable effect of light and liquid 
consonants as terminals. 








HIDING THE BABY. 
By MRS. S. M. B. PIATT. 
Hotp him close, and closer hold him. 
(Ah, but this is time to ery!) 
Bring his pretty cloak and fold him 
From the Old Man going by. 
What Old Man?—you can not guess? 
Not the Old Man of the Sea, 
Nor the Mountains, I confess, 
Can be half so old as he. 





Could we only catch and bind him, 
To some prison, shutting low, 
Where the sun could never find him, 
This Old Man should surely go. 
We would steal his scythe away 
(Grass should grow about our feet), 
And he should not take to-day 
From us while to-day was sweet. 
Gypsy ways he has, most surely 
(Gypsy ways are hardly right), 
Wandering, stealing, yet securely 
Keeping somehow out of sight. 
From our trees the fruit he shakes; 
Silver, lace, or silk we miss 
From our houses: this he takes— 
This, and other things than this. 


Here he comes with buds that wither; 
Here he comes with birds that fly: 
Pretty playthings he brings hither, 
Just to take them by-and-by. 
He could find you in the night, 
Though you should put out the moon— 
He can see without a light. 
He will take the Baby soon. 
Head with gold enough about it 
Just to light this whole world through: 
Ah, what shall we do without it? 
Children, say, what shall we do? 
Tell me, is there any place 
We can hide the Baby? Say. 
Can we cover up his face 
While the Old Man goes this way? 
There is one place, one place only, 
We can hide him if we must— 
Very still and low and lonely: 
We can cover him with dust— 
Shut a wild rose in his hand; 
Set a wild rose at his head: 
This Old Man, you understand, 
Can not take from us the dead. 





AQUATIC NEST-BUILDERS. 
MONG fishes can not be found a busier, 
more pugnacious, company than the stickle- 
back family. Pretty, glittering creatures they are, 
notwithstanding their reputation as fighters; as 
an offset, they must be allowed due credit for the 
exhibition of admirable domestic traits. 

The only tool possessed by these fish-architects 
is the mouth, yet the “ house-place”’ is wonderful- 
ly fashioned. When a locality upon the bank of 
a river has been selected, and there are well- 
defined reasons alluring him to the spot, the 
knight in shining armor at once assumes a right 
over that special section, including an extra mar- 
gin of some inches round about, which are doubt- 
less to be to him and his their joyous feeding 
grounds. No mercy is allowed to interfering or 
unwary swimmers passing that way, even should 
the interloper be many times larger than our 
bristling pugilist; he hesitates not to make his 
“overlordship” felt, and finny travellers are in 
haste to reach less turbulent moorings. 

In pleasant, shady recesses the nest is built— 
floating straws deftly inwoven with thread-like 
fibres from sedgy plants form a lovely cradle-bed— 
and Madame Stickleback deposits her eggs—tiny 
yellowish bits—after which the master of the cozy 
domain takes up position as watcher, vigilantly 
protecting these happy domestic arrangements, 
fanning and freshening the water with his fins, 
and presently marshaling out with fatherly pride 
the troop of little ones. 

Sir Stickleback is, in his way, no less a dandy 
in the matter of gay dress than some feathered 
folk we wot of, while the matron of the dome- 
like dwelling moves contentedly in soft, Quaker- 





ish-tinted garb. She has, however, her consola- 
tions, for if her liege lord doth unduly yield to 
the fascinations of warfare, his brilliant hues de- 
part, and not until the battle has ended and 
peace once more reigns, can he again disport 
himself in princely attire. The banks of the river 
being thus appropriated by lively householders, the 
centre of the stream is left, as by mutual consent, 
for a general highway free to all travellers. 

A very active cousin of this fresh-water family 
gives preference for a homestead on salt-water 
shores, and from green and purple sea-weeds 
fashions its curious hiding-place. The fifteen- 
spined stickleback (Gasterosteus spinachia), long- 
bodied and long-snouted, is a formidable rival in- 
deed, and with such an array of bristling spines, 
makes sad havoc with finny folk of lesser limb 
or feebler nerve. 

Family feuds are always more bitter than any 
others, and stickleback quarrels are no exception 
to the universal rule. If perchance harm should 
come to the nests of this belligerent tribe, no 
time is lost in mourning, or even with the com- 
mon decencies demanded by sympathy—no, in- 
deed. There is complete uproar in the little com- 
munity, each one rushing pell-mell to obtain his 
share of the ill-fated eggs, feasting upon them 
with ill-disguised gusto. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. BRANDON, 





Mrs. Brannon, a widow lady of mature years, 
quiet-mannered, composed ; with jet black brows, 
and the darkest of dark eyes that pierced to the 
soul; with a soft, panther-like step, and a tact 
that demolished repugnance at the feline proper- 
ties native and natural—Mrs. Brandon had been 
nine years in the house, and without a difference 
of opinion, without a shadow of unpleasantness, 
between herself and young charge, or even with 
St. Aubyn himself. That gentleman thought of 
Mrs. Brandon as of a useful and highly estima- 
ble person, genteel, respectable, accomplished ; in 
fact, a treasure, if only for that excellent virtue 
of never raising her voice above a tranquil, lady- 
like tone, and at all times retaining her admira- 
ble self-possession, worry how pupil might, or go 
wrong as things sometimes would. 

One or two quailed before the hard, keen gaze, 
when the quiet woman chose to read. Martha 
Saxe always fidgeted beneath it; even Ashton St. 
Aubyn at times grew uncomfortable. So very 
quiet ; so very good-mannered ; so very deep. 

Mrs. Brandon was neatly dressed in black silk, 
some soft cord without rustle; a cap also of rich, 
old-fashioned lace, not worn coquettishly, but the 
black, glossy hair was thin at the parting, and the 
cap came in for decorum. Narrow tuckers at the 
throat and wrist, a Whitby brooch, a hair guard, 
a tiny watch, and a locket containing some dead 
sorrow. This is the inventory of a person of re- 
markable character, of slumbering passion held 
in leash, with a hand of iron incased in velvet. 

One day, looking up from his book, moved by 
the guardian presentiment that shapes our fears, 
St. Aubyn found the stealthy watch upon him. 
She was at some mechanical work, finger and 
thumb and needle plying the restless little rou- 
tine of their craft; but he had felt the chill of 
her serpent eyes, and his started from the page, 
dimly conscious of an unpleasant creeping, as 
though a reptile were let loose in his vest. De- 
tected, she arose tranquilly and walked to the win- 
dow near which he was sitting, closing it with that 
gentleness of action which disarms resentment, 
and saying, with thoughtful dignity, “I fear you 
will take cold, these moist winds are treacherous.” 

Mr. St. Aubyn merely inclined his head and con- 
tinued his reading, but the look haunted him. 

“Where is Lena ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Trying to make attar with the old rose leaves,” 
answered the lady, dryly, resuming her work, 

“Go and find her, Ponto. Good dog!” 

The animal marched gravely off, Mrs. Bran- 
don’s lip curling a shade annoyedly. 

The dog returned, hem of Miss Lena’s dress 
between his teeth. That lovely truant entered, all 
flushed with chemistry and best blood of her roses. 

“Oh, pa dear, I’ve three bottles full; but I 
hadn’t any corks, and I’ve cut the liqueurs. Don’t 
inind, do you, darling ?” 

Round his neck went the arms, down into his 
soul went her loving culprit glances, and he, old 
magistrate, could but smile forgiveness while play- 
fully shaking his head at the naughtiness. 

Mrs. Brandon retired to her own private cham- 
ber, lofty, richly furnished as the remainder of 
that house, and here sank upon an ottoman, a 
shade of great weariness crossing her face, which 
for an instant was haggard and wan. She seem- 
ed another being under pressure of that care, 
whatever it might be. With grim irony her teeth 
met, a smile flickered, then she dallied with the 
locket appended to her chain; she opened this, 
and there a long, hard, saturnine face—the face 
that confounded poor Miss Turner, the Minister’s 
pew-opener. 


—_—_—_—_—_—— 


CHAPTER V. 
PICCADILLY. 


A BREAKFAST-ROOM, overlooking the Park, 
shaded by blinds and creepers; coolly elegant, 
chintz, lace, gilding, a delicately penciled paper, 
some water-colors in quiet hues with trellis 
frames, a cream-colored carpet with tiny sprigs 
of fern, the furniture maple and black, the mag- 
nificent mirror also framed in black carving. Un- 
obtrusive taste on all sides. 

Sir Kinnaird Dalton, the owner of the house, 
had partaken of breakfast; he sat by the win- 
dow, a sheet of the Zimes crumpled in his hand, 
a small, delicate, thin hand; he had a small, deli- 
cate, thin face, a sensitive face, which light hair 





parted at the centre, falling over the shoulders 
behind, reminded of Milton in his younger days; 
the eyes were clear blue, honest-speaking eyes that 
never lied; the skin fair and pink to the clean- 
shaven chin; the dark purple dressing-gown open 
at the throat bared a snowy skin; the fine linen 
beneath was confined by diamonds. Two little 
feet, incased in dainty slippers of purple, the work 
of his mother, were easily rested on an ottoman a 
servant had wheeled to the window, thoughtfully 
mindful of his beloved master’s comfort. Sir Kin- 
naird Dalton was not young, but the dazzling light- 
ness, which resembled a halo, conferred artificial 
youth. He had been waiting longer for the Sec- 
retary’s attendance than seemed consistent; a 
shade crossed the mirror. 

“Did you not tell Mr. Barnard I was waiting, 
Simmons ?” 

“T did, Sir Kinnaird.” The faithful fellow 
hesitated, and was conspicuously troubled. 

“What is it, tell me?” 

“Mr. Barnard said he would wait upon you 
when he had breakfasted; and he has just sent 
to Covent Garden for some mushrooms, concern- 
ing the cooking of which he has been lecturing 
M. Artaud this twenty minutes.” And with a 
look of unspeakable commiseration Siramons 
placed perfumes, the last novel, a tiny vase of 
lilies, and a few strawberries upon a malachite 
table beside his master. 

Sir Kinnaird seemed pained, but was too well- 
bred to betray further annoyance before the man. 

Simmons retired backward, closed the door 
with a gentleness suggestive of a sick-chamber, 
and hurried to the hall. Sir Kinnaird was hearty 
as a chamois-hunter, but Simmons imagined the 
insolence, as he termed it, of that upstart Sec- 
retary must exercise a prostrating effect upon 
his paragon-tempered master, from whose lips 
he had never heard a harsh word, 

When his servant had gone, Sir Kinnaird arose 
from the indolent attitude, stood at his height, 
hands clasped behind, and looked forth beyond 
the flowers, beyond the patrician thoroughfare, 
over to where the scorched, charred grass formed 
the arena for a posse of unkempt children. His 
thoughts were not with these. ‘ How long, how 
long,” he murmured, “is this humiliation to con- 
tinue? Before my own servants even, insult upon 
insult, and I have not the power to crush this ser- 
pent. Ah, my fair lady mother, bitter, most bit- 
ter is the endurance for your good name!” 

He lounged to the opposite window ; it opened 
to the garden at the back, where cunning garden- 
ers had made the best of the limited area: in the 
window a large glass case of fish and water-weed 
kept the recess cool and shady by its deadened 
light. 

“T shall be so glad to get away from town, and 
if I can secure this Devonshire estate Barnard 
tells me is in the market, I can there live quietly 
and more happily than here or in Paris. I dread 
meeting the eyes of people I know, lest they no- 
tice this galling espionage; I am afraid one of 
these times I shall do the fellow some mischief. 
I wonder as it is I can control my old Oxford 
pluck. Fortunately for the interests of decency 
and order, his cold, sarcastic eye always freezes 
me to the backbone, and puts a highly proper 
quencher on my warmth. Such very bad form, 
quarreling with one’s secretary; horrible!” 

With the same ¢msouciant grace Sir Kinnaird 
Dalton lounged back, shrugging his shoulders, 
resumed his restful position, drew a web-like 
handkerchief over his delicate waxen face, for 
there was a fly somewhere buzzing about, and 
went quietly off to sleep, twitching every now 
and then with memory of his unpleasant facto- 
tum. A shaft of gleaming light stole through 
joining of the blinds straight to the tossed curls, 
as partial to alliance with the radiant things. 
Simmons came softly in, discovered the peaceful 
state of his master, gently drew the curtain lest 
the light in travelling should fall athwart the 
eyelids, smiling affectionately all the time, and 
receded as softly. 

Crossing the hall, he met with Hammond, Sir 
Kinnaird’s valet. This worthy had evidently 
something to communicate; he signaled to Sim- 
mons to accompany him to the housekeeper’s 
room, that lady being absent upon a shopping 
expedition. Hammond mysteriously closed the 
door, pulled down his waistcoat, elevated a tuft, 
and asked, in deeply sympathetic tones, 

‘“‘How is our poor master, Mr. Simmons ?” 

“Well, as you ask me, Mr. Hammond, he’s 
very poorly indeed. Dear Sir Kinnaird’s quite 
overcome; gone off, in fact.” 

“Not fainted?” (aghast). “And yet I'd be 
surprised at nothing.” 

“ Asleep, Mr. Hammond; but it’s the sleep of 
the suffering.” 

“T wish Sir Kinnaird ’ud give us a fiver to do 
the deed. I'd pay for a halter out o’ my share, 
and dig a hole in the back garding; but Mr. See- 
retary’s got others interested in his welfare ’sides 
us. What d’ye think? Walking out with Maria 
last evening, I fancied a young chap was a-fol- 
lowing. Now there’s nothink more ungentleman- 
like; and just by Marble Arch I turned sharp, 
and politely asked, ‘What are you sneaking aft- 
er, young man? 

“*One word with you, my good fellow,’ he said, 
hurriedly. 

“*T ain’t a good fellow,’ I answered, just as 
hurriedly, for Maria was waiting, and you know 
how the lower orders crowd at that corner— 
‘leastways not after eight o'clock.’ 

“*T think you come from Sir Kinnaird Dalton’s ?’ 

“*T think I do.’ 

“*Well, I can put you in the way of earning a 
ten-pound note with very little trouble to yourself.’ 

“*Live and learn!’ I answered; for I hold the 
best of us can’t know any too much. Then he 
proceeded to open the little business. He wants 
a close watch kept on this Secretary, and is pre- 
pared to pay handsomely for any reliable bits of 
information, or whatever eise we can hand over.” 

“’Tisn’t the sort of business I'd care to have 
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any thing to do with. Best keep clear, too, of 
Mr. Noel Barnard.” 

“ But if it assists Sir Kinnaird, Mr. Simmons ?” 
put the wily valet. 

“That certainly makes a difference.” 

“I’m to meet him, a week hence, at the same 
place.” 

“It’s always been a riddle to me what our 
master could have been thinking of when he 
took up with this Mr. Barnard.” 

“I suspect there’s more in that, as in every 
thing else as goes on up stairs, than gentlemen 
of our propriety can understand. Ah, Mr. Sim- 
mons, it’s a hollow world, and if it wasn’t really 
to oblige the family, one like myself couldn’t 
stand it.” And so saying, the fine creature drew 
himself very erect. He had lived with a duke 
(he called it a juke), and baronets were very 
small game after that, even when possessed of 
Adonis curls, and a throat that turned the statu- 
ettes paler with envy. 

Full of his mission, Hammond walked quietly 
up the grand staircase until, Mr. Barnard’s pri- 
vate chamber reached, he, with considerable ef- 
fort, lowered his eye until upon a level with the 
key-hole. 


—— wa. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 


PiecaDILLy could scarcely contain a more com- 
plete contrast than that house afforded in those 
two men—the listless, elegant Dalton, and his 
massive, stolid, sardonic Secretary. 

Cold, gray eyes, a hard, long face, an inflexible 
mouth, and teeth that used to meet with an om- 
inous click ; livid features, telling of considerable 
suffering, or study, or hardship, or what not that 
lines a face; all was hard, cold, cruel, yet withal 
intellectual. One glance convinced the observer 
this was no ordinary man, no vulgar, scheming 
genius of the Bohemian adventurer type, no rude 
dabbler in intrigue and craft, but a clever, learn- 
ed diplomatist, as free of grossness as of igno- 
rance, with extraordinary control and suppres- 
sion; a contour of head whereon caution balanced 
skill, and a cast of expression which realized the 
conception of Nero that once set the patrons of 
the salon all agog with wonderment. 

Mr. Barnard was writing; but, as moved by a 
sudden thought, arose and opened the door, the 
receding back of Mr. Hammond in view. 

“Hammond !” Theman paused. “One word.” 
And the gentleman returned to his seat at the 
desk—a curious contrivance, made from his de- 
scription. 

Mr. Hammond entered, and puffed his breast 
pigeon-fashion, and as suggesting, “ Well, after 
al], you’re not my master !” 

“Be seated, Hammond; want a word with 
you.” 

“Thank ye, Sir; I never sits in the presence of 
my betters ;”” and Hammond looked dryly uncon- 
scious of the sarcasm. It was noticed by the 
Secretary, who, however, possessed the useful fac- 
ulty of never appearing to take or to notice any 
thing. 

“ Hammond,” pursued the other, in a tone part- 
ly didactic, partly solemn, “I shall be sorry to 
send a bullet through that door—spoils the var- 
nish, makes a devil of a mess—but if you will, 
you know— However, that is not the point. Go- 
ing down to housekeeper’s room just now, to see 
what on earth the people are up to with my mush- 
rooms, I overheard your interesting gossip with 
Simmons. Don’t think I was listening, my good 
fellow—pay somebody a ten-pound note to do 
that for me—but it was unavoidable. Now I’m 
not put out about this, Hammond; every dog 
keeps to his scent; but I blame you very much 
for not asking more; each pound will improve 
that hotel you’ve an eve upon. Now, all in the 
way of business, may I offer you twenty pounds 
to give this enterprising stranger the information 
I’ve jotted upon this paper, and to follow him 
up, at the distance, you understand, bringing me 
faithful word without making any one the wiser ? 
A clear thirty pounds, Mr. Hammond, eh ?” 

This was not said pressingly or as of any con- 
sequence beyond being all in the way of business, 
the speaker coolly docketing memoranda and pig- 
eon-holing notes. He did, certainly, look up once, 
but it was the look a great banker might bestow 
upon a small depositor considerably overdrawn. 

“T shall be proud to serve you, Mr. Barnard. 
You put it in the domestic way, and I’m not sure, 
when one goes in for this work, but the more one 
does the better for one’s self.” 

“You will yet be an honor to your country, 
Mr. Hammond” (still methodically arranging his 
papers). ‘ Now walk down to the culinary de- 
partment, present my duty to that gourmand Ar- 
taud, and say if my breakfast be not served within 
ten minutes, I shall be under the necessity of ad- 
vising his earliest discharge. You understand 
me? Ah! close the door softly, please. Thanks!” 

The man went forth in a daze. Mr. Barnard 
looked through the morning letters. Punctual to 
time his repast was served. A light eater, al- 
though an epicure, he quickly left the table, 
changed dressing- gown for morning coat, and 
entered the pretty breakfast-room, where Sir Kin- 
naird Dalton still slept over his morning supple- 
ment. 

Mr. Barnard stood before the idle exquisite 
with a curious expression, and marked the small 
red mouth parting for a word. It fell— 

“Serpent!” 

The Secretary pushed a gilded footstool deftly 
with his foot, and awakened the sleeper without 
apparent effort of his own. 

“Bless my soul! I’ve been to sleep. Would 
you remove that fly from the cream? That’s the 
worst of a fellow going to sleep; something sure 
to go wrong. Glad you have come; want to 
talk about that place you were telling me of. 
Private sale, I think 2” 

“Private.” 

“Torquay, if my memory serves me aright ?” 





“Torquay; pleasant property; Eagle Hall; do 
you know it ?” 

“ What, Lionel Travers’s place ?” 

“The same.” 

“Never so astonished in my life. What is the 
cause? We were at Oxford together. I take an 
interest in poor old Lionel—cleverest, nicest fel- 
low of the University.” 

“Little gay, wasn’t he? Fond of cards ?” 

“Not in the least; quietest fellow out; went 
into the Church. Stay! He didn’t go into the 
Church, through that marriage with Beresford 
Travers’s niece.” 

“Ward, you mean.” 

“Beg pardon, I never can get over relation- 
ships; it was his ward. Awfully pretty, I re- 
member; used to see her in the Park, perched 
up by the side of old Travers, proud as a turkey- 
cock. Rather good, that tutor of Lionel’s falling 
in love with the girl—got kicked out, I fancy— 
heard something of the sort.” 

“Unpleasant, if the person happened to be a 
gentleman.” Said with such caustic dryness, Sir 
Kinnaird shivered ever so slightly. 

“ Well, that girl was a sacred trust, and Beres- 
ford fully intended, I believe, to marry her him- 
self. It’s certain he loved her with more than a 
guardian’s love; and no wonder, seeing she had 
grown up under his careful nurture, and had no 
equal for either grace or beauty. Ah! Lionel 
and Ella were well matched.” And exhausted 
by so long a speech thus early in the morning, 
Sir Kinnaird sank back with, “ Kindly pass me 
that cushion; perhaps you’d place it at my 
back ?” 

A pause, Mr. Barnard looking from the win- 
dow. Sir Kinnaird presently remembers— 

“But you were going to tell me how this oc- 
curred—the Eagle Hall estate. What does Lio- 
nel want to sell for?” 

“Your friend, Mr. Lionel Travers, is dead ; sui- 
cide, it is thought. You are probably aware he 
was ruined—went for a hundred thousand.” 

“What a blow for Beresford! Although he 
never spoke to or saw his son after that affair 
about Ella, he loved him beyond forgetfulness. 
A crotchety, proud old fellow, he would keep to 
his word whatever it cost him. He swore he’d 
never see him again in this world, and he never 
did. I am sorry for the lovely widow and their 
child—they had a child. Whatever will become 
of them both ?” 

“Starved!” The doom was pronounced with 
hideous vindictiveness. 

“ Amiable as ever, Mr. Barnard!” And with 
intense disgust, Sir Kinnaird, plucking a camellia 
to pieces, blew the petals one by one from the 
window. 

“T have particular cause to be amiable in this 
instance. I don’t often undertake to enlighten 
your pin-head, dear Sir Kinnaird; permit me to 
deviate from a custom of reserve habitual and char- 
acteristic. The tutor you did me the honor to re- 
member a few minutes since happened to be your 
devoted servant. Mr. Lionel himself administered 
that undignified remonstrance, upon the appeal 
of the lady, who declared herself to have been in- 
sulted. He would listen to no explanation, and 
that fine old English gentleman, his father, had 
the dogs unloosed on that retreat of ignominy. I 
had time to forewarn the Squire of the loss I 
knew inevitable; to prophesy to Lionel ruin, dis- 
grace. Well, Sir Kinnaird, my words have come 
true. It was J who brought about the trouble 
you commiserate so deeply. This is the last 
night his wife and child will remain in their 
stately mansion, where at this moment they have 
a mattress and a broken pitcher, and two or three 
empty tea-cups; for every thing, even to the 
child’s wearing apparel, was seized by the one 
creditor—myself! I bought up the debts; the 
estate didn’t cover; it was of no consequence, 
and Widow Travers turns out to-morrow. That 
is all, Sir Kinnaird, except that you purchase the 
estate of its present owner, and enter into pos- 
session forthwith. Your check-book.” 

It had all been said without raising of the 
voice above the cold, cruel, Jeffreys tone. The 
book was handed with the curtness of a mer- 
chant’s clerk. 

“Tf I purchase the estate, Mr. Barnard, it will 
not be at your bidding, but with the view of 
proving a friend to the wife and child of the 
man I loved even as a brother.” 

Mr. Barnard smiled grimly at that, but con- 
tented himself with opening the book at the cur- 
rent leaf, placing a tiny piece of glass and silver 
elegance between the perfume, lilies, and straw- 
berries, and a dainty ivory pen in attendance. 
Sir Kinnaird was very fastidious, with all his 
good sense; his innumerable properties must be 
the pink of perfection ; an ordinary wooden hold- 
er would have dismayed him; therefore the Sec- 
retary even walked the extreme length of the 
velvet pile to procure that slender piece of work 
for the wealthy baronet. 





CHAPTER VII. 
SEABOROUGH IN THE SEASON. 


A BRIGHT little town, with a white face ever 
smiling, when the setting sun fell athwart its 
trim terraces especially, as it was doing at the 
time the evening train arrived from London. 
Rather a crowded train, for Seaborough was vis- 
ited by many during the season, laying claim to 
being a popular place; and those who did come 
came in a legion. The first-class carriages were 
not overfull, perhaps, but the second and third 
were freely patronized. Bustling about with vi- 
olence, and that constituent the unkind call fussi- 
ness, a lady of very prepossessing appearance 
was worrying every porter she saw concerning a 
black bonnet-box which had not turned up, and 
which, she declared, should be found if the engine 
coal-hole was emptied! With her, little Rose, all 
uneasy and flushed by her mother’s eccentricities, 
and looking prettily embarrassed with every one 





gazing so admiringly at her. Mrs. Blake came 
here because unknown, because no tip-top people 
ever came ; and, being a lady of infinite style, she 
could walk here with queenly dignity, as the Duch- 
ess of So-and-So did the King’s Road, Brighton, 
much to the envy of this good lady. Apartments 
in the Crescent had been retained by letter; they 
had been to the same house for years; and as 
soon as that bonnet-box came to light, the twen- 
ty-seven packages piled on the fly would move on 
to that commodious haven. The season had com- 
menced, this was the pioneer rush, and every body 
looked anticipatory. Big waves and duckings, 
sea-weed collecting and shell-finding, sands, min- 
strelsy, and delights of all sorts, were reflected in 
the sparkling, eager eyes. These did not wait 
upon the platform, while Mrs. Blake was poking 
at the engine’s internals with her umbrella, Rose 
imploring, porters explaining, the station-master 
remonstrating, but they jogged sturdily down the 
hill that led to the beach. 

The crowd had scattered. Last of them all 
was seen a pale-faced, slender youth, who with 
difficulty dragged himself along—delicate certain- 
ly, and no doubt suffering ; a wan, colorless face, 
all pinched and haggard, but still fair to look 
upon; flashing eyes, with quick, restless move- 
ment, as ever on the alert for ill; a convulsive 
clutching with the wasted hands, and that slow, 
toiling progress so indicative of weariness. 

The red glare on squares and rounds of glass, 
on the slope of conservatories, on the gilded vane 
of the new church, on the flint of the tower of 
the old, on the slant blue slates, on the white 
fagade of the Atheneum and Assembly-rooms, 
on the bronze dolphin central of the genteel square 
—upon all the face of the nestling little town be- 
tween hills, the red glare of the sunset. And it 
seemed a mocking sort of light, after all, to our 
traveller, who leaned resting against a wall at the 
corner where roads divided, one leading down- 
ward the route to the new town—the genteel 
residences, the clean, bright lines of shops, the 
parade, the pier, the esplanade, the sands, and 
the Congregational church; while the road that 
stretched away up the higher ground conducted to 
the old town—the colony of quaint, red-bricked, 
gabled dwellings that were good enough for the 
fathers ; the rows of odd little shops, the old well, 
the blacksmith’s forge, and the wheelwrignt’s ; 
Dr. Poppinton’s school, a dreary, large, ivy-cover- 
ed building of historical date ; and the venerable 
church, with its massive tower, standing like a 
bulwark of the faith, serenely unconscious of its 
symmetrical rival below-town. The youth rested 
hesitating, and watching the gradually lessening 
glow upon the picture. An old man coming along 
was moved to address the stranger, he looked so 
forlorn and poorly. 

“Bee’st unwell, laddy ?” wiping his forehead, 
looking kindly and father-like on the youth. 

“T have been very ill, my friend. I am better 
now, thank God! London’s a sorry place for the 
sick and poor.” 

“ Ay, truly is it. My poor lad went yonder— 
thought he’d do; worked hard at his trade, too, 
he did; but he fell faint one summer, wasn’t up 
to the mark at his time of a mornin’, took to his 
bed later, but wouldn’t let the woman know my 
address—didn’t want to disturb me. So he died, 
and I all the time waiting through the summer 
and the autumn for his letter. All the flowers on 
his favorite trees blossomed and fell, and it never 
came; and in snow-time I had saved enough for 
the journey, and went to the woman where he’d 
lodged, and she just told me on the door-step— 
never so much as asking me on the mat—how 
my boy had fallen low and got in arrears, and 
grown worser and worser, too low to eat, and how 
she’d ended matters by turning him out to die in 
somebody else’s room. I could learn no more, 
but I could guess the rest. Yes, it’s a sorry 
place, laddy. I’m glad for your father’s heart 
you’re out of it.” 

“T have no father nor mother, old friend. It 
is as well, perbaps, as I should be slight com- 
fort.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“T do assure ye I often feel as if, had I the 
very worst lad as was ever given up, I could rest 
content; but to be growing old with never a bit 
of kith nor kin to meet yer eyes sometimes, it’s 
that’s so hard. I seem to want it more now I’m 
feebler like.” 

“Tam quite as lonely ; I am—friendless. You 
at least have neighbors whose kindly greeting 
meets your own, in whose eyes you daily see a 
little interest. I am without even that.” 

It was said so desolately, the old man’s features 
softened and his voice trembled. 

“Come, come, and so young; you should be 
all hope. What hast come here for, if it be not 
too bold a question ?” 

“T have heard there is some one staying here 
whom I would see unseen. Helped by his hand 
already, that hand would raise me if I came in 
its way. Yes, I must see him once again.” 

“Ay, laddy, thou’rt so gentle, it seems none 
could help being a friend to thee.” 

“Could I afford the time to tell my story, fa- 
ther, ’twould wring as many tears from you as I 
should shed. You've not lived to this honored 
age but to find the strange, tragic tale in many a 
life truly told. I want cheap lodgings while here ; 
can you advise me where to seek them? I was 
pausing, as usual, between two roads.” 

“This one leads to Old Town, where rooms are 
cheaper than below; but half a mile on is Sleper- 
ton village, and if ye could do with cottage com- 
fort, it’s cheaper still.” 

“Thanks, many thanks; that would suit me 
quite as well; my means are small, unfortunate- 
] 7.7 
: “Ay, we ain’t all blessed alike in the pocket! 
See some o’ the grand folk down there a-walking, 
showing o’ their feathers? You can go an’ see 
em now, band’s a-playing ; I could tell ’em same 
Lord made us all. Oh, it’s a grand place is Sea- 
borough New Town, but give me the old place 





up among the trees where the good folks lie bur- 
ied, and none o’ them black-faced singers with 
banjoes comes a-disturbing of their rest. Maybe 
you'll feel interested in Sleperton: dost care for 
mysteries and such like baubles ?” 

The youth smiled, the question was so quaint. 

“Not much; why?” 

“The great house on the Green will interest 
you; full in your view, there are cottages all 
round the Green; a sight o’ people goes from 
Seaborough New Town to see the old Hall.” 

“ But what is it—a ruin ?” 

“Oh no, not yet, but soon will be, I trow. It 
has a story to it; not that there’s any truth in it, 
I dare say, but we poor old country folk must 
have our bit o’ gossip.” And smiling kindly, the 
old man made for continuing his way, and Wal- 
ter Gordon was again alone. The little chat had 
refreshed his spirits. All seemed so quiet and 
peaceful after the London turmoil, so sweet and 
fresh after the murky heat of the City, he already 
felt revived. Sleperton presently; meantime he 
would reconnoitre. 

Taking the downward road, passing in succes- 
sion a public-house, a line of pretty dwellings, 
and a farm-yard, a shed whereon were pasted 
announcements of a flower show, a lecture, and a 
theatrical entertainment, sales of stock and plant, 
and a selling off of drapery, then coming to a 
stretch of market-garden, where the herbs and 
flowers sent forth an evening incense so grateful, 
the youth paused, leaned upon the fence, and en- 
joyed the cool, fresh fragrance. The glow had 
died to a gray, and the town was putting on its 
quiet evening shade. More people; the shops 
had closed, and they of commerce had strolled 
out after work, man and maid, taking the coun- 
try way; they stared hard at Walter ti!l he blush- 
edagain. It was the custom to stare at strangers 
in this quiet town, and a stranger of appearance 
like to this was not seen every evening. Past 
the church, still down hill, then three or four de- 
tached buildings of a better sort. One of them 
was entitled Sea-view Villa, although to catch the 
sea view you would have to climb the chimney. 
Then past the sexton’s, “ APARTMENTS” in one 
window, and “ PARTIES DECENTLY INTERRED” in the 
other; a small store for general ware; a private 
house, set back in a ghastly garden where shin- 
gle seemed at bowls with oyster shells, and mari- 
golds had spread like the measles ; a low-pitched 
place with stables in the rear; innumerable dogs 
at amateur coursing to the rout of quiet-minded 
fowls enjoying the strut before roost; “ VeTER- 
INARY SURGEON” was on the gate, and an ancient 
and tan-like smell redolent every where. Next 
came a baker’s; in the window a rakish-look- 
ing roll, a half-quartern or two, some bags of 
flour on drill, three bottles of sweets, dead flies, 
a black beetle, suspicious-looking cakes with red 
things stuck therein, tartlets of apparently prime- 
val origin, stale biscuits, and other confectionery ; 
and then—a young ladies’ seminary, with “ Sra- 
BOROUGH ACADEMY” in large letters on a brass 
plate—this was the school that discomposed Dr. 
Poppinton’s young gentlemen; and next to this 
a corn, hay, seed, and coal merchant’s office. 
Here commenced the roadways proper of the 
town; that is to say, the water-carts went not 
beyond this point—those water-carts were a bap- 
tismal nuisance in Seaborough. The light was 
growing more sober, gas twinkled in dusky draw- 
ing-rooms, shrubs in the gardens became shad- 
owy of color, hotel halls were lighted up, the line 
of windows of the Athenzeum were all a-gleam, 
and patrons hurried up the steps. He had come 
to a region of well-paved streets, broad thorough- 
fares, the best shops, the square, the wide open- 
ing to the marine front. Right and left the fine 
houses of residents and visitors, two considerable 
hotels, boarding-houses, and those displaying the 
magic word “ APARTMENTS” in the slips of garden, 
Before it all a well-kept walk of sea sand and 
shell, turf with seats, shrubs, and a few flower 
beds ; and upon this agreeable promenade, in the 
centre of which the town subscription band play- 
ed, the company walked up and down, chattering 
one to another, quizzing style and criticising ap- 
pearance, or lounged on the seats, listening to 
the music and watching the stars peep forth 
above the sea. 

As Mrs. Blake’s dress swept the greensward, 
train some inches longer than any body else’s, 
with her little girl Rose as a foil, but more beau- 
tiful than all the promenade put together, every 
one looked over shoulder at the new-comer, won- 
dering what distinguished personage it could be; 
some few followed on trail—easy of accomplish- 
ing without offense—and Hannington’s robe ex- 
cited a just proportion of envy. The Visitor’s 
List would be out on the morrow, and curiosity 
might be satisfied, unless, unfortunately, it was 
some grand duchess preserving strict ‘ncognifa. 
Or it might even be one of royal lineage—it had 
been rumored that the Prince of Wales would send 
his children to Seaborough for a quiet month. 
That lovely girl—they saw the features of the 
Queen in the little gold-encircled face. Perfectly 
aware of the commotion she was causing, having 
come on purpose, Mrs. Blake walked, with impe- 
rial carriage, head erect, Seaborough at foot. 
Why not? Joseph had money. Only the night 
before they had talked of retiring, and Mrs. Blake, 
poking a sharp nose out of the night-cap, men- 
tioned cream-colored ponies and bells without 
good-tempered Joseph kicking. 

No one was more annoyed than Mrs. Major 
Howard, who, by this distinguished advent, was 
dethroned. For a long time the military lady 
had held sovereign sway at Seaborough. She 
did keep a pony-chaise and tiger, she had the 
real original court presence, and when a girl she 
had received lessons in deportment. Papa was 
in a very good position, and mamma had angled 
for a knight at that time. The Major possessed 
a pretty house just off the Marine Parade. No 
one was quite certain about his income, or about 
the probability of the little bills being paid; but 
as the Major referred every body to the Duke of 
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“AN OLD MAN COMING ALONG WAS MOVED TO ADDRESS THE STRANGER.” 


Cambridge, and as nobody in Seaborough quite 
knew how to approach that great person, the Ma- 
jor’s dignity and social importance were taken for 
granted, and very great court was paid to them. 
Mrs. Howard considered herself a lady of the first 
water, and her head tossed at the Blake entrée 
with ominous significance, as much as to say, 
“Some tradesman’s wife, [ll be bound!’ Mrs. 
Major Howard did not believe so—the stranger 
was too en régle for that—but the words fitted. 
Major Howard walked beside his lady, composed 
and dignified, twirling a cane, as accustomed to 
vive command, and as quite at ease in court or 
camp. Mrs. Howard’s “ Just look at the woman, 
Major!” provoked no descent from that broad 
frontage and Cvesar-like mien ; a twinkle of pleas- 
antry across to his friend Sir Charles Neville, who 
walked by the side of the Major's lady—that was 
all, But Sir Charles, who admired Mrs. Howard 
with a naughty Dumas order of admiration, look- 
ed reproachful, and gave it as his firm opinion 
there was nothing in the woman, and whatever 
the folks were staring at he couldn’t imagine—a 
verdict that raised the handsome young fop for 
the first time in the estimation of careful Mrs, 
Howard, 

Quite removed from these, observant alike of 
the Major’s party and of the fresh arrivals, was 
a lady of singular elegance, yet dressed with quiet 
good taste. She walked the lawn, in company 
with her son, without attracting any particular 
measure of attention; there was that upon her 
face, however, the thoughtful would have gazed 
twice and thrice upon without understanding, so 
strange an expression it was at times. This was 
Mrs. Vincent, of whom more anon, She resided 
at The Cottage, Sleperton, near by the mysterious 
old Manor-house, called by Walter Gordon's in- 
formant the Hall, Sleperton Manor, he rightly 
said, had a story of its own, a weird, ghastly sort 
of story—no ancient legend surrounded by an 
atmosphere of blue fire, but a chronicle of the 
day; and rumor said Mrs, Vineent was somehow 
mixed up with it. Anyway, she alone had the 
run of the deserted place, excepting always the 
steward, Reuben Smith, of the Manor Farm, who 
kept the keys. These two, Mrs. Vincent and Reu- 
ben Smith, were the worst of friends. When, 
soon after the Lord of the Manor disappeared 
from among men—gone to foreign parts, it was 
said—Reuben locked alike doors and gates, and 
evidently meant the place to keep so, he was one 
evening surprised to see their very quiet and lady- 
like neighbor emerge. An altercation ensued, 
which she closed abruptly by producing duplicate 
keys of the various entrances, and a Paris-dated 
letter from the owner, Lord Lindon, giving her- 
self and son permission, whenever agreeable, to 
visit the Manor-house, use the library, and any 
other of his possessions, at pleasure. This set- 
tled it, but at the same time shrouded it—the 
mystery had thickened. 

On this evening walk, among other of the com- 
pany studied by that quiet observer, Mrs. Vincent, 
young Mr. Gordon came in for his share of con- 
templation and speculation. The pale, wasted, 
delicate face, with its outline of melancholy beau- 
ty, was yet so full of intelligence and refinement, 
it became the haunting memory of all others. 
He sat far beyond track of the fashionables, hid- 
den by shrubs, apparently reading—a book was 
open, his face was down, 

While the events narrated were passing at one 
part, nearer the band were assembled the people 
who belong to the order that go right up to the 
wall at the Academy—dutt at the pictures, as it 
were—and stare at conceptions four inches ahead 
on the magnifying principle. Similarly they must 
listen to the music, have one ear inside the trom- 
bone or none of it. 

Here were Harry Abbott, and Harry Abbott's 
wife, and Harry Abbott's girl, as pleasant a group 
as you well might see. Harry was stout and 
rosy-faced, farmer-like, kindly, humorsome, hos- 
pitable ; it was all in that florid, good-natured 
face; the shake of the hand was cordial, and 
conveyed a feeling of sincerity; the tone of the 
voice brimmed with laughter, honest, contented, 
and Saxon. 

Ifarry Abbott's wife (she was always spoken 





a merry, boisterous, awkward lass, with 
sheep’s-eyes on Lorry Vincent, who was 
impervious as a prince, 

And here was Dr. Hunter, the leading 
practitioner of Seaborough, who walked 
the turf now and then to see who was 
ailing; a tall, pale man, given to poking 
one in the ribs and looking from habit 
at the lips, as though every tongue 
would hang forth at the mute interro- 
gation. The doctor had a grudge against 
Seaborough—it was overhealthy, people 
didn’t ail as they ought, seeing they were 
born into this ailing world. Dr. Hunter 
was skillful, the sphere was a contracted 
one, the parish professional did the low- 
er orders, and was immensely popular ; 
still, Dr. Hunter took all quietly, looked 
reproachfully at the robust, the well- 
shaped, the vigorous, and with equable 
assurance stood on his dignity. If peo- 
ple were vulgar and gross, and not suf- 
ficiently well-bred to wear delicately, they 
must be pitied; it was certain they 
could not be helped. 

It is strange people never tire of walk- 
ing up and down the spasmodic little 
reaches allotted them, never tire of the 
perpetual gossip about each other. The 
routine at this retired watering-place was 
similar to that of its rivals, except that, 
being of lesser degree, faces were known 
quicker and remarks the sooner exhaust- 
ed; it became difficult indeed to discov- 
er or invent notelets of interest upon 
dress or appearance, and the only bones 
left for picking were the antecedents. 
Seaborough had picked at Mrs. Vincent 
until that charming lady was bare as a 





| of in that familiar fashion, never as Mrs. Harry | bleached skeleton, yet was Seaborough as mysti- 


Abbott) was a veritable fac-simile of Harry Ab- fied as at the beginning; it could not disentangle 


hott's self—homely, kind, frank, and genuine. 


Their daughter had just left boarding-school, was | 


that past history, the pre-widowhood. 


Had any 


body known the lamented Mr. Vincent? Not 
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one of them. Elegant as were the appointments 
of The Cottage, had any body ever seen a por- 
trait at all to be construed into that of Lorry’s 
papa?’ Nobody. The lady lent books some- 
times: could recollection serve for a bold mascu- 
line hand, a bold masculine name? Only Lorry’s 
school-boy hangers. Had a male umbrella been 
observed in the stand? No; only the slight-built 
protection from the sun, black and gray and steel 
and shot, which Mrs. Vincent called her sun-shade. 
They were still busy at the bones—difficult to get 
at as those in the show caverns, but interspersed 


| with occasional snatches at Mrs. Major Howard 


and others. Upon this evening, however, all 
Seaborough was to be paralyzed: a stranger was 
seen walking with Mrs. Vincent, and the most re- 
markable-looking stranger ever seen within the 
municipal bounds, talking earnestly, as was evi- 
dent ; no mere acquaintance-gossip ; and Seabor- 
ough kept an Argus eye upon the stranger. He 
might be the Emperor of somewhere, or he might 
be the nobody who is always to hand, but he was 
not by any means a fascinating person outward- 
ly, and Seaborough was excited: agitation that 
arrived at a climax when he was seen shaking 
hands with Sir Charles Neville, was heard intro- 
duced to Mrs. Major Howard and the Major, as— 
“ My friend, Mr. Noel Barnard !” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





The Princesse Wrapper. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

HIS graceful princesse wrapper is copied 

from a French model made of pale blue 
cashmere trimmed with rose-pink silk and India 
galloon, The shape is close and clinging about 
the waist and hips, with a narrow demi-train. It 
is fashioned with long seams from the shoulders 
to the foot in the front; in the back similar 
seams from the shoulder end on the tournure, 
where they may be ornamented with Marguerite 
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PRINCESSE WRAPPER.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Princesse Wrapper, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Rece'pt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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bows. The design is suitable for any fabric, such 
as silk, the various kinds of wool goods, and 
washing cambrics, calicoes, ete. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN UF 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER. 

PrincessE WRaPPER.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces—front, side front, side body for the front, 
back, side body for the back, sleeve, and pocket. 
Each front is fitted by a long seam beginning on 
the shoulder, a second seam beginning on the 
front part of the armhole and the under-arm 
seam; all these extend the entire length of the 
garment. The back is adjusted to the figure by 
a long seam down the middle, a dart beginning 
on each shoulder and ending below the waist line, 
and a side-form seam beginning in each armhole 
and reaching to the end of the skirt. Place the 
pattern lengthwise of the goods, and dot in the 
line of perforations for the short seams in the 
back; cut out the material in the line before sew- 
ing. Place the notches on the front and side 
front evenly together, holding the side front 
slightly full over the rounding part. The front 
of this garment is rounded to give fullness to the 
bust, and fastens with a fly front the entire 
length. Join the seams by meeting the notches. 
Place the edge of the pocket with the single per- 
foration on a fold of the goods; make a box pleat 
in the middle, and two side pleats each side; then 
sew it upon the side seam, meeting the perfora- 
tions. Place the long seam of the sleeve to the 
notch in the back part of the armhole, and the 
short seam to the notch in front, and hold the 
sleeve toward you when sewing. Be particular 
to place the perforations at the waist line even on 
the thread of the goods. An outlet of an inch is 
allowed for the shoulder and under-arm seam, and 
a quarter of an inch for all others. The bottom 
of the garment is finished with two side-pleated 
ruffles ; above this and overlapping the upper ruf- 
fle is a band of the material cut in deep points 
headed by a band of embroidered galloon; this 
galloon extends up each 
side of the front and 





a crushing cut, which closes the 
tubes in the stems, and so lessens 
their power of absorption. More 
delicate flowers, or those which 
wilt readily, should be placed in 
flat dishes or pans, into which an 
inch or two of water is put, and 
on this a layer of fresh moss, the 
stems being inserted through the 
moss into the water. The evapora- 
tion of moisture from the innumer- 
able leaves of the moss keeps up a 
moist atmosphere around the flow- 
ers and prevents their wilting. If 
covered with a glass shade, they 
will keep still longer, the object be- 
ing to surround the flowers with a 
moist atmosphere, and so to reduce 
any excessive evaporation from the 
flowers themselves 

When it is necessary to preserve 
flowers for two or three days in 
order to use them for some special 
decoration, they should be 
cut in the early morning or 
late evening and put into 
pans or dishes with moss 
and water as before directed, 
only the pans should he 
deep enough to 
admit of placing 
a damp towel 
or cloth over 
them — without 
touching the 
flowers, or some 
supports should 
be placed among 
the flowers to 
keep the cloth 
from touching them. If it is only necessary to 
preserve them for a few hours, a wet cloth may 
be laid on a flat board, the flowers laid on the 





[See Fig. 1.] 































Fig. 2.—FatLte anp Gauze Dress.—Back. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


cloth, and a bowl or a box inverted 

_ over them. When they are to be 
preserved for any length of time, 
flowers should not be sprinkled 
with water, as it lodges in the bot- 
tom of the flower, causing it to de- 
cay or drop off. Fronds of ferns 
and all foliage should be immersed 
in water as soon as cut, and kept 
moist, laying them upon a tray of 
damp moss and covering them 
closely with a damp cloth until 
wanted for use; if once wilted, it 
is difficult to revive them, and 
they never recover their natural 
crispness. 

Camphor, sal-ammoniac, pow- 
dered charcoal, and other nos- 
trums have been recommended as 
assisting in prolonging the keeping 
of flowers, but they are of but lit- 
tle if of any use. Clear, clean wa- 
ter, changed every day or two, and 
cutting off the ends of the stalks 
with a sharp knife, are all that is 
necessary. 

Flowers seldom last long after 
fertilization has taken place, and 
in many flowers—lilies for instance 
—the pollen, when shed, soils the 
flower and destroys its purity. 
The anthers should therefore be 
removed with a pair of scissors 
as soon as the flower opens. Many 
flowers, especially orchids, will 
keep for weeks if fertilization is 
prevented, but fade in a few hours 
after it is effected. Many others, 
such as azaleas, rhododendrons, 
pelargoniums, and others of similar 

shape, soon drop off, and are often very provoking 
in this respect, as, after making up a design, a 
flower or two drops out and leaves a blank spot 
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which it is sometimes awkward to fill up. This 
can be prevented by dropping a drop of mucilage 
or gum-arabic dissolved into the bottom or centre 
of each flower, and letting it dry before using the 
flowers or storing them away. The gum glues 
the petals fast to the receptacle and to the bot- 
tom of the stigma, and so prevents the flowers 
dropping out. 

The natural power of endurance, after being 
cut, is very variable in flowers. Under good 
management, orchids, heaths, wall-flowers, bou- 
vardias, lily - of - the - valley, heliotropes, dielytra, 
spirea, Cape jasmine, roses when cut in the bud, 
camellias, and most bulbous plants, keep well. 
Three or four days, however, is the average du- 
ration of most flowers after they are cut, unless 
special care is taken of them. When exposed to 
the hot, dry air of a furnace-heated house, the 
stimulus of light at night, and the injurious ef- 
fects of the products of combustion arising from 
burning gas, their duration is much shortened; 
when not exposed to such baneful surroundings, 
their vitality may be proportionately prolonged. 





A FINE “ POT-POURRI 
AROMATIQUE.” 
I ee persons have become discouraged in 


making the delightful “ sweet-jars” so use- 
ful in refreshing the air of a dwelling, from the 
fact of not understanding the necessary quantity 
of each article required, and not taking the prop- 
er mode of extracting the various perfumes. 

The following, we can assert from experience, 
will retain (and distribute when required) its 
fragrance for twenty years, 

During the rose season gather a quantity upon 
fine dry days; remove the petals; and when a 
half peck is obtained, take a large china or glass 
bowl, strew a handful of table salt on the bottom, 
then three handfuls of le ves, then salt, and so 

on until all the leaves 





around the neck, also on zm ) 
the sleeves. 
Quantity of material, 
single width, 9 yards. 
Trimming, 8 yards. 





Faille and Gauze 
Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue long trained skirt 
of this dress is made 
of gray faille, and is 
trimmed with gathered 
ruffes of the material. 
The front is trimmed 
with a ruffle and a puff 
of gray gauze checked 
with fine black lines. 
The polonaise is made 
of similar gauze, and the 
hack is covered with 
side- pleated faille and 
with revers of gauze 
(see Fig. 2). The corner 
of the left revers is fast- 
ened to the right side 
by a bow. The trim- 
ming is composed of 
pleatings and folds of 
faille, bows of black 
gros. grain, and silk 
fringe. At the left side 
of the polonaise is a 
pocket ending in a searf. 








PRESERVING 
CUT FLOWERS. 
T is often desirable to 
preserve cut flowers 
for some hours, or even 
days, before using them, 
and in our hot and dry 
summer weather it is 
very difficult to do so by 
merely placing them in 
vases of water. We 
therefore give the fol- 
lowing hints for their 
preservation. 

Flowers, like leaves, 
absorb the fluids which 
reach them through the 
stem ; and while they are 
uncut, the supply is con- 
tinuous, but, when cut, 
the case is wholly dif- 
ferent. The supply of 
fluids then ceases, while 
the evaporation contin- 
ues, and frequently more 
rapidly than when left 
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on the plant. 

Placing the stalks in 
water answers for many 
plants with thick succu- 
lent flower stems, such 
as the tulip, hyacinth, 
narcissus, iris, gladiolus, 
tuberose, and also for 
Inany stout-stemmed her- 
baceous plants, such as 
the wall -flower, stock, 
mignonette, aster, scar- 
let lobelia, and similar 
plants. These will con- 
tinue to open fresh flow- 
er buds for a week or 
ten days after being cut, 
especially if they have 
been cut off with a sharp 
knife. Scissors should 
not be used, as they make 





Fig. 1.—Fame anp GavzE Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 





are used, covering the 
| top With salt. Let it re- 
main five days, stirring 
and turning twice a day ; 
they should now appear 
inoist, when add three 
ounces of bruised or 
coarsely powdered all- 
spice and one ounce of 
bruised stick cinnamon. 
This forms the stock. 
Allow to remain a week, 
turning daily from bot- 
tom to top. Then put 
into the permanent jar 
one ounce of allspice, 
and adding the “ stock,” 
layer by layer, sprinkle 
between the layers the 
following mixture: one 
ounce cloves, one ounce 
cinnamon, two nutmegs, 
all coarsely powdered, 
some ginger-root, sliced 
thin, half an ounce anise- 
seed, bruised, ten grains 
finest musk, half a 
pound freshly dried 
lavender flowers, two 
ounces powdered or 
finely sliced orris root. 
Then add the following 
essential oils, at pleas- 
ure, some preferring one 
odor, some another: jas- 
mine, rose geranium, lav- 
ender, lemon verbena (or 
vervain), musk, neroli, 
patchouly, rosemary, 
violet, ete. Lavender 
(amber), Florida, mag- 
nolia, Ixora-Breoni, Cal- 
ifornia, and Hedyosmia 
water, and “Turkish 
extract,” are excellent, 
added from time to 
time, as also any fine 
Cologne, rose, or orange 
flower water. Orange 
and lemon peel, and 
such freshly dried flow- 
ers as violets, tuberoses, 
clove - pinks, or other 
highly scented varieties, 
should be added each 
year in season, and fine 
extracts of any kind 
will add greatly to the 
fragrant odor, while 
fresh rose leaves, salt, 
and allspice made as at 
first must be added, 
when convenient, in the 
rose season. Shake and 
stir the jar once or twice 
a week, and open only 
during the daily odoriz. 
ing given to the apart. 
ments. 

The delightful effect 
produced —_ throughout 
the dwelling by a daily 
use of these jars is not 
as universally known as 
it should be; for apart- 
ments rendered = un- 
pleasant by the odors 
arising from the kitch- 
en, escape of gas, fumes 
of coal, etc., may by the 
frequent use of the pot- 
pourri be rendered as 
fragrant as the spicy 
breezes from ‘“ Araby 
the blest.” 
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HOOPS A IND HAIR. DRESSING. 
wm the peace of Utrecht English fashions 


came in. In 1716 some English ladies ap- 


peared at the French court wearing hoops. Very 
soon every lady in Paris wore a huge hoop. When 


the queen went to the theatre, she was quite shut 
out from public view by the hoops of the two roy- 
al princesses who sat one on each side of her. 
The public grumbled: “ What's the use of a queen 
if we can’t see her?’ So the question was referred 
to Fleury, the cardinal prime minister. “Oh, 
leave those two arm-chairs empty, and let the prin- 
cesses sit nearer the duchesses.”  ‘ Very well,” 
said the princesses, “but you must move the duch- 
esses further off, or when they sit down and their 
hoops rise, nobody will be able to see us.” Then 
it was the turn of the duchesses; their husbands 
wrote a pamphlet to show that their wives too 
must have more room, but the cardinal stopped 
farther grumbling, after the fashion of the 
old times, by having their book burned by the com- 
mon hangman, 

Another English innovation, the riding-coat 
(redingote), came in in 1780, and by-and-by the 
buckskin breeches, which the French dandies wore 
80 tight that they had to be lifted up and dropped 
into them. 

In hair-dressing, the French still bore the palm, 
Dugué, their most fashionable coiffeur, drove a 
carriage and pair like the first physicians nowa- 
days. The Pompadour was one of his customers. 
Legros founded a hair-dressing academy, wrote 
treatises on the art, and kept a number of pretty 
girls called préteuses de tétes, who walked about 
the best streets, with their heads trimmed accord- 
ing to his latest devices, Hair-powder was used 
to such an extent that the scarcity of flour was 
laid at the coiffeurs’ doors. 


good 





“THE AGE OF REASON.” 

Tue boy that went to the mill on horseback, 
carrying the grist in one end of the bag and a 
stone in the other, when reproved by the miller, 
and told to divide the grist, replied that his fa- 
ther and grandfather had carried it that way, 
and he, being no better than they, should con- 
tinue to do as they did. Similar or equally as 
absurd reasons accounted as sufficient by 
to warrant them in indiscriminately con- 
demning Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines, even 
though there is overwhelming proof that they 
possess the merit claimed for them, 
years the Golden Medical Discovery 
recognized as the leading liver 
cine in the market. 


are 


some 


For many 
has been 
and blood medi- 
Each vear has brought an 
increase in its sale, and it is now used throughout 
the civilized world. Thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials are on file in the Doctor's office at- 
testing its efficacy in overcoming aggravated 


coughs, colds, throat and lung affections, also 
scrofula, tumors, ulcers, and skin diseases. Are 
you suffering with some chronic malady ? If so, 


and you wish to employ medicines that are sci- 
entifically prepared, that are refined and puri- 
fied by the chemical process employed in their 
manufacture, that are positive in their action 
and specific to the various forms of disease for 
the cure of which they are recommended, use Dr. 
Pierce’s Family Medicines, Full particulars in 
Pierce’s Memorandum Book, kept for free distri- 
bution by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





A TREASURE FOR 15 CENTS. 
You may be as sceptical as you please, dear 
Madam, but 15 cents expended for Ehrich’s 
“Fashion Quarterly ” will bring you a positive 
treasure of information, instruction, and enjoy- 
ment. You will never regret se nding for it. For 
ladies living out of New York City it is invalua- 
ble. Enclose 15 cents to Euricn & Co., 287 and 
289 Eighth Avenue, New York City.—[ Com.] 





A WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY. 
Hair dyed on the head a beautiful blonde, 
medium or dark brown, with a fine lustre, in one 
hour’s time. Warranted to be harmless, also a 
wonderful remedy for the removal of tan and 
freckles. No matter how much tanned, ean be 
satisfactorily removed within fifteen minutes, 
without the least injury, at L. SHaw’s Hair and 
Beautifying Bazaar, 54 West 14th Street, near 6th 
Avenue, three doors from Macy’s.—[ Com. ] 





HEARTS ARE CAPTURED 
By a beautiful complexion. All women know 
this, and if nature has denied it to them it can be 
acquired by using Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth.” Sold 
by every druggist in the United States.—[ Com. ] 





Ir your morning cup of coffee makes you feel 
qualmish, or renders your nerves unsteady, sub- 
stitute a cup of WaLter Baker & Co.’s delicious 
Chocolate. It is nutritious, healthful, and very 
easy of preparation, All grocers sell it—[ Com. ] 





Persons who require a stimulant, but who dis- 
like to drink whiskey or other strong liquors for 
fear of becoming drunkards, will find in Schenck’s 
Seaweed Tonic a beverage which does not create 
a thirst for alcholic liquors. It is wholesome and 
invigorating. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Brrxett’s Coroenr. received the highest award 
at the Centennial Exhibition. It is filled in ele- 
gant bottles, and is for sale by all first-class Gro- 
cers and Druggists.—[ Com.] 





Pror. Havtey, the eminent chemist, certifies that 
**Champlin’s Liquid Pearl" will not injure the most 
delicate skin. Endorsed by the most distinguished 
actresses and opera singers. Sold at 50 cents. CHam- 
run & Co., Proprietors, Buffalo, New York.—[Com.} 





Sanatoca Sprincs.—Drs. Strong's Remedial Insti- 
tute, open all the year, is the headquarters of the Chris- 
tian and literary elite seeking health or pleasure. For 
full information send for descriptive circular.—{Com.] 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


t% The finest preparation of the kind in the world. Its perfect purity and uniformity of strength not 
only insures success in baking, but makes it go one-third farther than adulterated or short-weight kinds. It 


keeps any length of time in any climate. 


To be had of grocers ; 


or send 35 cents for ¥ Ib., or 60 cts. for 1 Ib. 


can to Royat Baktse Powver Co., New York, and receive, postage paid, by return mail, with recipes for 
making the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, Corn Bread, Muffins, &c. 











THE HUMAN LOCOMOTIVE should be carefully engineered, 
otherwise it may run off the track of life at any moment. 
internal machinery in perfect trim, or to put it in good working condition 
when out of order, is the peculiar province of 


Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses without irritating the bowels,the tone 
and vigor w vhich it imparts to the st.mach, its appetizing etfects, its cooling, re- 
freshing operation in fever, the relief it affords in headache, its antibilious 
properties, and its superior merits as a general corrective, justify the assertion 
that it is, be yond all comparison, thet most valuable family me dicine of the age. 


To keep its delicate 





rr PRICE | Makes any size Knife or 
Box Plaits. Sent by mail 

REDUCED on receipt of $2. Agents 

TO z a Wanted. MAIRS & KEL- 











LOGG, Troy, New York, 





Pure white , teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 





praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


FASHIONS 





Lady's “‘Armure” 

Overskirt. . 
latest—most popular style. 
We will mail this Mattern and 
Cloth Model free, for 10cts.(or 

3 stamps), to Pay ma mail expenses, 
We will send the Pattern with 
- Model of this New 
= Princess” Polonaise, faa tor 









“Princess Polonaise. ’ To pay mailing expenses. 


smiths rea -Book & Catalog, 


Tiustrations of the 


Both t Rot Pe b Kpeeeal = 
Patt and cts * 
SEE our canenet ana TEST OUR PATTERNS, 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 


P. 0. Box 5055. 16 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 


Send Two 


“Baits Toe NOI 


j Unrivaled for the 
toiletand the bath. 
No artificial and 
§ deceptive odors to 
}cover common 
and deleterious in- 
=|gredients. After 
. eee i= years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 


Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture, 
For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents, Address 


B.T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
ce For Sale by all Druggists. | 43 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, | 


With over 250 Aegon of all the Stitches. 50c. ik 
free. HOW TO WORK CREWELL, with III's, 25c. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN POONAH PAINTING, 25¢. 


Just received, a large line of the finest Honitons, 
which we are selling from 9c.; Points, 6c. ; Purls, 4c. 
&@~ Purchasers of five dollars’ worth receive, by way of 

remium, Patterns on Linen for 50c. upward. Liberal 





iscount to Teachers. Mme. Gurney & Co., 711 Broad- 
way, N.Y., P.O. Box 3527; 172 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. 

















~ a IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 
“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davrpson Russer Co., they will find an 
article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inquire at the 
stores for ‘* Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 
___ DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. — 


A.SEHELIG, 


813 BROADWAY,N. Y. 
Just received, a large importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Pearl Edge, Threads, and Books of In- 
struction on lace making, also black and colored 
Fringes, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Embroideries, and 
all materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices, 
Samples sent. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 














Send for 
Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO.» NEW HAVEN, OT. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


J.J. CONNER, 311 Sixth Ave., 
Ber. 197TH anv 20TH Sts., New York. 
8a Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. I. 

Open May 15. Steamer Seawanhaka leaves Peck Slip 
daily at 4, and Thirty-third Street, East River, at 4:15 
P.M. ; Sands Point daily, at 7:50 A.M. Address 
G. DUNSPAUGH. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





















s 
Ostrich Feathers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts. 9 N.Y. 
MIXED CARDS,with name, 10c. and stamp. 23 
styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., Bristot, Conn. 
EEP your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 
gists | and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 
9 F ANCY CARDS, all styles, with any“ st- 
paid. J. B.HU STED, ‘Nassau, Renns. Co., N.Y. 








Ca = Sample and Price-List sent on receipt of stamp. 
LIFE AND HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS. 
Dr. PANCOAST’S 
BLUE and RED is now ay er ai. 
L I de H T. J. M. Stovpart & Co., 
723 Chestnut St., Phila. 

WHAT JUDGES SAY! 

FIRST PREMIUMS AWARDED TO 

DHANSEy” TO Ps PROTECTOR? 
<P 
Onepiss & 





CHE AP, SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 


Philadelphia, Franklin Institute ..... 1874 
New York, American Institute..1875,1876 
CENTENNIAL, 1876. 


100,000 FAMILIES 
HAVE USED WITH 
SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 


COHANSEY GLASS MF’G CO., 
Cor. 3a & Arch Sts... PHILADELPHIA. 


ROSES2:SPECIALTY 


able for immediate tlow ering yur choice alllabeled, 
sent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid varieties 








for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $33 for $43; 35 for 
$5. 20c. additional gets two M ificent 
Premium Roses. See OUR NE GUIDE 


TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 
300 finest sorts. We make Roses a great specialty, 
and are the largest Rose-Growers in America. THE 

_DINGEE & ConaRD Co.,West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. Honse- 














P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
9 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 


Should buy the Fifth Avenue 
GTAMPING F PATTERNS, either Perforated 1 Paper | or 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


| The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
bining elegance with durability, and forms 
Coiffure for front and back, a § witch at $10 
| equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all prices. 
| The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for 
| young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
| every one, $2 00 per inch on hair lace; $1 00 

| per inch on imitation lace. 


| 
|. CURLS, warranted naturally curly, in 
| large variety, from $1 00 upward. 
| GRAY HAIR a Specialty. Lower 
| than any other house in the country. 
| Hair taken in Exchange. 
| CONMEBINGS made up in the most ap- 
\t 


aga manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 


UNRIV ALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 

| CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 

| Beautitier, for the complexion, im arte. a 

brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 

most prominent physicians; analyzed by the 

best chemists in this country, and proved 

54 West to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 

14thSt. | to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
| free of charge. $1 00 per box. 


8 doors | F. Covpray’s celebrated Vegetable VEL= 
from | VETINE, an elegant and indispensable 
MACY’S, toiiet powder, marvelous for its beneficial 
Near | qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
Sixth | per box. 
Aveaue, | F. Covpray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
swag | Dieach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
NEW | without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
YORK. | bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
gy No more Gray Hair. 
‘pot. | _L. SHAW’'S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent ‘chemists. Testimonials can be seen at 
our store. Applied free of charge. $100 and $1 50 per 
bottle. 

2 Goods sent to all parts of the country,when pre- 
paid, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 





DIAMOND 


128) ‘QI "Idy Paed 
‘IZ81 BZ "YON Penssiay ‘B98! 'Z1 ‘AON Pred 





J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees and Makers, 
425 & 427 Broome Srecet, N. Y. 


OY: 


Human Hair Goods, 


Such as SWITCHES, BRAIDS, Proc 
CURLS, FRIZZES, WAV ES, WIGS, &c., of 


H. JULIAN, 

Importer AND Manvraciurre of HUMAN HAIR, 
301 CANAL ST., 2 doors from B’way, N.Y. 
Ga The cheapest and most reliable House. 

ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 

Circular and Price-List free. Send for it, stating 
where you saw this advertisement. Goods sent C. O. 
D., free of charge, subject to examination. If not ap- 
proved can be returned at my expense. 


P,C. BARNUM & C0, 


Respectfully solicit an inspection of the New Depart- 
ment devoted entirely to the use of Children’s Cloth- 
ing. This department, recently added to the establish- 
ment by arching through into the adjoining buiiding, 
is superbly fitted up and thoroughly supplied with 
every variety of Children’s Clothing. All our depart- 
ments for Men and Youth’s Clothing are constantly 
replenished, and lack nothing called for in Gentlemen’s 
and Youth’s Outfits. 

We challenge inspection and challenge competition 
as to quality, style, and price. 


P.C, BARNUM & C0., 


196, 198, and 200 Chatham Square. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those’ hot accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, "and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever lag Fe in this country. 

Address AMES McCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


Mrs. Tynn’s Hem and Tuck Measure. 


Beautiful! Artistic!! Convenient!!! Measures any 
width. Invaluable for hand sewing or aid to machine 
tucking. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

Mrs. RK B. TYNN, Box 3235, New York : City. 




















60 Assorted Cards, Repp, Watered and Bristol, 
with name, 10¢, & 3c. stamp; 25 light Gem Chro- 
mos, 20c.; 50 Moss Rose or Autumn Leaf Chromos, 
25c.; 2 Phantom (new &elegant),18c. Ag’ts outfit, 15c, 
Samples, 6c. HELEN READ & CO., New Haven, Conn. 





hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
Hair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 
or send 25c. for three sample pairs to 
J. BENNETT, 297 Broadway, N. Y. 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
TEW SINGER Pat. Sewing-Machines, all improve- 
1 ments, $28. , ENGuisn Ss. M.Co., 746 Broadway,N.Y. 


you R NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 





for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS,, Clintonville, Conn, 





PIUM EATERS who desire a cure, “pend 
stamp to Dr. PERRY BOWSER, Logansport, Ind. 





95 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave., bet. 27th & wt Sts. 


Continuation of the Great Sale of 


Silks & Dress Goods, 


VERY FINE BLACK TAFFETA, only Toc. 

BLACK — GRAIN, 24 inches wide, 90c.; cheap 
at $11 

Extra Quality, $1 05, $1 25, $1 48, $1 70, $2 25. 

A full assortment ot COLORED SILKS from $1 00. 

Summer STRIPES and CHECKS from 65c. 

ALL WOOL BLACK CASHMERE from 46c. up. 

CLOSING OUT, 

STITS, SACQUES, and DOLMANS, at great reduction. 

Elegant Myre nt of CAMBRIC and LINEN SUITS 
from $2 50 

WHITE W. ALS’ TS, with Insertion and Embroidery, 


from 75c. up. 
HOSIERY. 


CHILDREN’S HOSE, Plain and Striped, from 5c. up. 

150 Doz. LADIES’ BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 
STOCKINGS, only 10c 

LADIES’ FINE BAL BRIGGANS from 25c. 

GENS’ HALF HOSE, full regular made, from 20c. up. 

CHIL rapa - GAUZE and SUMMER’ FLANNELS 
trom Ise. 


LADIES’ GAUZE and SUMMER FLANNELS from 
GETS GAUZE and SUMMER FLANNELS from 


25e. up. 
LADIES WHITE MUSLIN SKIRTS, wide hen, five 

tucks, 50c. 
SKIRT, two ruffles, six tucks, only T5c. 
EMBROIDERED SKIRT, ruffle, four tucks, only 95c. 
LADIES’ CHEMISE, with lace edging, only 3739¢. 
CHEMISE, with yoke and embroidery, 50c. 
CHEMISE, with yoke and insertion, ruffling, T5c. 
DRAW ERS, with edging, — tuc ks, 45c. 

bs 55c. 

= insertion em embroidery, 90c. 

1e embroidery, twelve tuck 8, #1 05. 

LONG NIGH’ T DRESSES, ‘double yoke, s 
with e frcun' tn ry, 75c. 
CORSET COVERS, low neck, with embroidery, 65c. 
nine tucks each side, insertion and 
edging, only $1 15. 
A very good CORSET, only 50 cents. 

150 BONE CORSETS, only $1 00; worth $1 25. 

Better qualities in all the above articles at propor- 
tionately low prices. 
A chofce selection of STRIPED POPLIN SKIRTS 

from 50 cents, 
Ties, Fichus, Bows, Scarfs, Fringes, Linen Dress Trim- 

mings, Embroideries, Rufflings, Kid Gloves, Lisle 

Thread Gloves, Underwear, Collars, Cuffs, Gents’ 

Furnishing Goods, Lawns, Jaconets, &c., &c. 





“ 
“ 











WE ARE MANUFACTURING AND SELLING 
THOUSANDS OF DOZENS OF AN UNLAUN- 
DKIED SHIRT, LINEN BOSOMS AND CUFFS, 
ALL SIZES, FOR 95 CENTS; VERY CHEAP AT 
$1 25. a 

PARASOLS VERY CHEAP. 

All styles of Silk and Handles, in Cameo, Shell, Bone, 
Ivory, Silver-plate, Goid-plate, Ebony, Fancy W oods, 
Pearl, &¢c., &c. 

One lot, 22 inches, fine Silk, for $1 25; worth $1 75. 

One lot Butiste, 24 inches, lined with white Silk, Can- 
opy Top, at 75c.; well worth $1 75. Better grandes 
very cheap. 

Dress Linens, Cloths, Dress Goods, Linens, Table- 
Cloths, Piano- Covers, Piqués, Towels, Crashe 8, 
Prints, Chintzs, Lawns, Domestics, Suits, Sacques, 
Dolmans, Kilts, Wrappe rs, Waists, Carpets, Oil- 
Cioth, Shade: s, Curtains, &e. cg ee 





§#~ Country Orders promptly and efficiently filled. 
SAMPLES GIVEN ace 


KEYES, 349 9 & : 351 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


The most attractive selection of Dress Goods, White 
Goods, Dress Linens, Black and Colored Gre nadine 8, 
and Silks yet exhibited, at prices far below the pre sent 
market value. 

PLAIN DRESS GOODS. 
Beautiful PLAIN DRESS GOODS, at 18c., 20c., and 
25c.; worth 15c. per yard more. 
Beautiful PLAIN DRESS GOODS, at 25c., 30c., and 
40c.; worth 20c. per yard more. 
BLACK GOODS. 

Very good quality BLACK CASHMERE, one yard 
wide, at 37}¢c. and 50c.; worth 26c. per yard more. 
Best quality BLACK FRENCH CASHMERE, 40 inches 

wide, at 75c., $1 00, and $1 25 per yard; worth 30c. 

per yard more. 
Very fine BLACK ap gg at 20c., 25c., and 31c.3 
worth at wholesale 3 , and 45c. per yard. 








BLACK “oni / INE. 
Very fine quality BLACK STRIPED GRENADINE, 
at 124¢c., 15c., 20c.; worth 10c. per yard more. 
Best qui ality BLACK STRIPED GREN ADINES, 3T¥c. 
and 50c.; worth 25c. per yard more. 
DRESS LINENS, 
One yard wide DRESS LINENS, at 15c., 20c., and 25¢. ; 
worth 123¢c. per yard more. 
WHITE GOODS. 
Fine CORDED PIQUES, at 10c., 123¢¢., 15c., and 25c. 
per yard; worth double the price. 
SILKS. 
COLORED SILKS from 90c. to $2 50. 
BLACK SILKS from 70c. to $3 00. 
STRIPED SILKS from 82K6C. to $1 00. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York, 


BLOOM’S 


POPULAR 


FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
338 & 340 Bowery. 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, & INFANTS’ COMPLETE 
WARDKOBES. 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
FANS, &c. 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, HATS, BONNETS, &c. 





is ae Sample 8 and Catalogues sent on application. 


Pt ANOS, 7 7 octave, $140; 1, $150. 
ORGANS, 
$65: 12 stops, $84, 


DANIEL F. BE: ATT ¥Y, . Washington, N.S. 


Estab. 1856, 
sha! 7 stops, $60; 9 stops, 





you RN AME Printed d on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for | 


0c, and stamp. Ciinton Bros.,Clintonville, Conn. 





GREAT BARGAINS 


Will be offered prior to taking their SEMI-ANNUAL 


INVENTORY in the various departments, viz. ; 


Spring and Summer 


DRESS GOODS, 
UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, 


AND 


FURNISHING GOODS. 
Family Linens 


and Housekeeping Goods of every description. 


Paris-Made Costumes and Wraps, 
PLAIN COLORED, FANCY, and BLACK 
SILKS. 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, AND SUITINGS. 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 


TRAVELLING WRAPS, 
LAP- ROBES, DUSTERS, &c., &c. 


Arnold Constable &Co., 


BROADWAY, Cor. 19th St., N.Y. 





UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
DRAPERY MATERIALS, SATINES, 
CRETONNES, SLIP COVERINGS, 
SHADE HOLLANDS, SHADES, &c. 


CHINA‘MATTINGS, 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS AND AXMINSTERS. 


PERSIAN RUGS AND CARPETS. 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, &c., &c. 


Arnold Constable,&Co., 


cscs ADW AY; » Cor. r. 19th St Seenes 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS! 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183 to 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Having purchased for cash an entire Importer’s 
Stock of Rich Lyons Silks, we will offer extraordinary 
inducements in Black and Colored Gros Grain Silks, 
Striped and Plaid — oo Fine Dress Goods, 
&c., at prices lower than e 
500 Pieces LYONS BLACK ‘GROS GRAIN, 70¢.3 

cost $1 25 to import. 

5 Cases Finest Quality of SUMMER SILKS, 59¢.5 
cost over $1 00 to import. 

COLORED SILKS at 65c. to $1 50. 

DRESS _— in an endless selection from 7c. to $1.50 
per yare 

BUNTING, the newest pene at 35c., up. 

PARASOLS at 50c. to $8 ( 

LACES AND EM BROIDERIES very cheap. 

LADIES TRAVELLING AND SEA-SIDE SUITS 

from $8 00 to $20 00. 

50 SILK SUITS, elegant styles, and Rich Lyons Silk, 

only $25 O03 worth $45 00, 

Send your orders for samples or the goods, and we 
guarantee entire satisfaction. Goods C.0.D. Orders 
carefully filled. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


v ig a] 
NOVELTIES 
IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY AND OS- 
TRICH FEATHERS AND FEATHER TRIM- 
= 8, BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS & 
VEIL S, FLORAL GARNITURES 
FOR BALL AND EVEN- 
ING COSTUMES, 
** Arranged to order.’ 
JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
be autiful tropical "Leaf Plants and Boquets, “a spe- 
cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a dise ount. 
Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege of e xamining. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue pe Crery, Paria. 


BARGAINS. 


LARGE ASSORTMENTS 0 
Lge eg HEM-STITCHED MANDKER- 
CHIEFS, at 25 
NU RSES’ ERE NCH CAPS, from 30¢e. 
TRIMMED BREAKFAST CAPS, from 81 25, 
SASH RIBBONS, ALL COLORS, $1 00 per yard. 
2, from 10c.3 FRENCH, from 
30c.3, CHILDREN’S, from 15e. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, New York. 


SIX TEASPOONS, 


DIAMOND STEEL, SILVER- PLATED, and VERY 
DURABLE. Sent by mail, with circulars of other 
Silver-Plated goods, for 40 cents. 

ELECTRO PLATE CO., Northford, Conn. 


2) Snowflake, Hardpan, Floral, &c. Cards, no 2 alike, 
«VU with name 10c. Nation’s Card Co. a Northford, Ct. 


Week to Age nts. Samples FREE. 
. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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SPRING BOYS’ SUITS. 
ci 
DRESS GOODS. a Vo 


MILLINERY. 
Suits, Sacqurs. G oO Fanoy Goons. 
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DOLMANS. 0 O_ HOSIERY. 
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Eighth Avenue >» —«Eighth Avenue 
AND 


| enetoonte Street. Nineteenth i Gtneet. 
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SHOES. O OQ SILKS. 
ane O aus 
RIBBONS. - O CLOTHS. 
_ Oo G ae 
UNDERWEAR. QQ DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A O CARPETS. 
= ais xe 
FURNITURE. V_ Housefurnishing Goods. 





(er Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


_ JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fiaure, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready : 

Vol. VIII, 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blonse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months - 3 years old) .N 
PRINCESSE DRE 









<8, Kilt 
Suit (Double- Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 


Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 ey See * 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER...........06. 200 “* 52 
Vol. 1X, 


GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper. Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night- gown, Sacque Chemise, 
pect Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 





old).... << 
BLOUSE BASQ i i 
Full-Trained Skirt...........0.0..c0. sees ee = 73 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............. ep 


LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
and Walking Skirt ~ 

LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 

POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 





WHAM RIED Gana va caccsaasasacdacnsadyenes “ 22 
SCARF MANT Li, Long Apron, and Demi- 
RUMOUR ds a daadanacdacaadaddexacases oe 


CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cnirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Ch&atelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... “« 80 

LOW DRAPED POLONAISE and Demi-Train- 

“ 


ed Skir' 
GLOVE - FITTING ASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking CPI a ia « 43 
LADY WASHINGTON BASQUE, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt............... “ 44 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, Over- 





Skir 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
skirt, and Long Walking Skirt.............. oe 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
NE MUIR acaccanceuscsedciadeusneades eas 46 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and — 
Walking Skir ‘ 
LADY’S U 
BoY’s WARDROBE. Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old “ 60 





SINGLE- BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “ 62 


Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS..........cccccecs * 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS.. «* 





PRINCESSE B:? a: E and Tablier Skirt. 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt......... ..... be 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. ** 1 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 

DC 1 Ae pees ° 3 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 

and Long W alking Ms sesncrccesensences “ 
SCARF ty Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 

2 ee “« 16 
BRETON CostuMz (Basque, Over-skirt and 

Walking Skirt) ’ 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... baie? 1 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 

Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 

and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... Li 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Tieanead Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt..............6. “« 9 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking i, See ° 2 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

Pe BO Oe ee a ee er ee Lt 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt........... .... “ 3 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-akirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained ote? iabiaeiee aes ler 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped — 

wd Walking Skirt.......c..0.sscccccce “ 2 

PRINCESSE WRAPPER. <a 


The Publishers will send either Suit by u.ail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Snits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits sepavated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual dieconunt. Orders shonld be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











RIBBONS, 


FOR MILLINERY AND TRIMMING” PURPOSES, 
IN ALL THE NEW SPRING COLORS, INCLUDING 
SOME FINE SHADES OF MANDARIN, TILLEUL, 
OLD GOLD, ORANGE, SULPHUR, GERANIU M, 
OL i and BRONZE, EXCLUSIVELY POSSESSED 
BY Il 1S, SAMPLES OF WHICH WILL BE SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


AITKEN, SON, & CO,, 


IMPORTERS, 
873 & 875 Broadway, N.Y. 


SCHEPPERS BROS’ 


BUNTING 


For Ladies’ Suits. Plain and Stripes. 

This beautiful material is now offered in the 
CHOICEST SHADES at all the principal Dry Goods 
Stores. To judge from the present demand, this novelty 
of the season will be in vogue at al] our watering places 
and other FASHIONABLE SUMMER RESORTS, 

Without any gum or artificial stiffenings, as is the 
case with the expensive FOREIGN GRENADINES, 
this light, cool, and elastic te — a neither crease 
nor damage by RAIN OR SALT ATER. 

This article does not only Basra nd itself by 
cheapness, but also by beauty and durability. 

Lovely Suits are made from it, trimmed with fringes 
and ruches of the same material. 





THE 


FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 

“ TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
Safe, 

Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney- 
flues,as it generates nosmoke 
or noxlous gases. 

Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 
regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker, perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Keportof the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, € asily manuged, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose. 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS , Manufacturers of 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St. , Chicago. 


AGENTS W ANTED EV ERY w HERE. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One com of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hanver’s Magazine, Hanver’s Weeksy, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, oF 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every, Club of Fiver 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
Ls sag to the order of Haneer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxtry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 








Terms FoR Anvertising tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harprr’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 26 per Line—each insertion. 


______—S#HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
STOWELL’ S Famous bey | Cards, 25 for 10¢e, 
postpaid. M. J. STOWELL, Troy, N.¥. 


MEW DEF: ARTURE. weroucies 


$548 saonth otel and travelin expe pa 
&Co., Se Saiaawen of ENVELOPE $ 












ww fy: AN 
and PAPER, oz q 6 and # Home St., CINCINN/ TI, On10 
aday sure made by Ageats selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 


bd 
$102 $2 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


ETL LTE 

worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. [lustrated Catalogue 

free. J. H. BU FFORD’S | SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530, 

5 Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &c., with name on, 
13 cta. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 
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EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


Proprietor. ‘When | hired you to tend this store, didn’t you tell me that you hated candy?” 
“Ve ut ve ‘ Sund ‘ ; « ke . , ' 2 g sve it.’ 
0 a ‘ - s . 
Boy. ‘Yes; but you said in Sunday-school it was wicked to hate any thing, so I'm trying to love it 


FPACETIZA. 

Tur motto for the week on a little girl's Sunday- 
school card was, * Get thee behind me, Satan.” There 
were gooseberrics in the garden, but she was forbidden 
to pluck them. Pluck them she did. ‘ Why didn't 
you,” asked her mother, ‘when you were tempted to 
touch them, say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan ?’” 

“7 did,” she said, earnestly, ‘and he got behind me 
and pushed me into the bush.” 


cmemniantiprenmmmese 

A Philadelphia judge decides that a railroad com- 
pany is not responsible for baggage further than to 
check it, pound it to pieces, and preserve an ordinary 
watch over the trunk handles. 





saeasdhaaliasieinlisbas 

The importance of being clear in the use of the apos- 
trophe was shown by the following injunction on the 
occasion of a féte at an orphan asylum: * The ladies 
will take with them their own refreshments, so as not 
to eat up the orphans.” 

en 
IN THE HEAD AND FEET. 

Wire (reproachfully). Oh, George 

Husnanp. “ Beg y’r par'n, my dyar 
been t’see Wesht'n an’ O'Leary walkin’ 
an’ roun’—ma’ me jush alile girry—thash all! Besides, 
got a pair of those ‘screwed boots’ on. Seen ’em ad- 


vertised—haven't you ? 






n!” 
t 











scisaeeiieneaanss 
A PARAGON. 

Lapy's-Mat (enwmerating her qualifications for the 
place). “*I may likewise hadd, mem, that I halways 
manages to marry ny young ladies most satisfactory !” 

a oo 


They were acting charades at a party one evening 
last week, and got along finely until trouble occurred 


on the word “beautiful.” A sweet young lady had | 


represented the first part of the word with charming 
effect, but when they endeavored to get a young man 
who parted his hair in the middle and wore a tall collar 
to play the part of “fool” for the second act, he re- 
fuseal with such vigor that it cast a gloom over the 
entire company. 


[June 23, 1877, 





OSTRICH | 
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MISERABLE Dyspeptic. “Oh, how I wish I had your Stomach !” 




















“Ah! friend Spitz, it’s your turn now!” 


Somebody advertises for a servant-girl who would 
not be above placing herself on an equality with the 
rest of the family. 

A Japanese student newly arrived in this country 
thought we were all doctors, because every body took 
his hand and asked after his health. 


An old Highlander with two sons, one a minister 
and the other a doctor, being very proud of them, said 
to a friend, “‘ Had I kent ane o’ my sons was gaun to 
be a medical man and the ither a clergyman, I wad 
never hae haen auld Jenny for their mither.” 


Se TES 
Tue Key To THE PeniteNtTIAnY—Whis-key. 


The young lady who fancied cucumbers grew in slices 
has recently been married to the young gentleman who 
sent over to St. Petersburg a large cargo of soap-stones 
for cleaning the steppes of Russia. 

ee eed 


It makes a boy sick to look at the picture of a Turk 
and think what big pockets he could have in his pan- 
taloons. 

A GENEROUS OFFER. 
CrossinG-SweErrer. ‘Gi’e us a copper, please.” 
Austere Party. “I never give to beggars in the 

street.” 

CrosstnG-Sweerer. ‘* Don’t yer? Well, in general 
miern’s a ready-money business, but jest let’s know 
where yer ‘ang out, and hi don’t mind calling fur yer 
subscription, if it’s hony to git another look at yer 


‘appy face.” 
PROVERBS REFUTED. 
“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 





“A bird in the hand is worth two 
In the bush”—so the Proverbers say ; 
But, then, what on earth can you do, 
If the bird in your hand flies away ? 


Or suppose that your bird is an ow], 
Or an eagle, a hawk, or a thrush 7?— 

If his beak of your hand should run foul, 
You would wish be’d remained ia his bush. 


Or suppose you have got your bird home, 
Where cats as a rule do reside ?— 

The odds then, I reckon, are some, 
That he'll comfort a pussy’s inside. 


Or your bird has a talent for song, 
Into which at wrong times he will rush ?— 
You'll be apt to use language that’s strong, 
And still more wish he'd stopped in the bush. 
So I think that you'll all understand 
How a proverb too far you may push, 
And conclude that a bird in the hand 
Is not always worth two in the bush. 









































To THE INELIGIBLE YounG Man: 


“I’m engaged.” 


DRESS REHEARSAL. 


To THE Exiciste Younc Man: 


“With pleasure.” 


To THE AWKWARD Boosy: 


“It’s of no consequence.” 
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Herbiotasleades. 








